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Hotes. 
JACOBITE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE. 


One of the publications recommended by the 
Royal Commission appointed for the examina- 
tion of the Stuart Papers, in its second report in 
the year 1827, was a work which should contain, 
inter alia, a full account of the Grants of Honour, 


Peerages, Baronetcies, and Knighthoods, bestowed 
upon the adherents of the Stuarts by James II. 
after his abdication, and by his son and grandson. | 
Some progress was made by the secretary of the 
Commission towards the carrying out of this re- 
commendation ; but the dissolution of the Com- | 
mission in 1829, and the death of the king in the 
following year, seem to have brought it to an 
abrupt close. A few additions to the collections 
of Mr. Pulman, made by Mr. Glover, lately libra- 
rian to the Queen at Windsor, are all the indica- 
tions which remain to show that the project did 
not die with the Commission. The interest 
awakened by the publication in The Times of Dec. 
28, 1864, of some passages from the Stuart Papers | 
relating to Prince Charles Edward, shows, how- | 
ever, that there are many persons and families 
for whom this proposed publication would have | 
more than an antiquarian value; whilst it needs | 
must possess a peculiar worth for heralds and | 
genealogists, 


I therefore send you “A List of the Persons 
upon whom, and when, such honours were con- 


' ferred,” copied from that second report. And I 


do so for the purpose of inviting and requesting 
information in the form of “ genealogical and bio- 
graphical notes” regarding them, or indications 
of the places where such are to be found ; in the 
hope that it may yet be possible to publish what 


| the Royal Commission recommended : — 


AS DUKES. 

Richard (Talbot), Earl of Tyrconnel, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, 1689, 

William (Herbert), Earl of Powis, 1689. 

John (Drummond), Earl of Melfort, 1692. 

James (Drummond), Earl of Perth, 1696. 

Henry Fitz James (a younger brother of the Duke 
of Berwick), 1696. 

John (Erskine), Earl of Mar, 1715. 

William (Murray), Marquess of Tullibardine, 1717. 

Don Jose de Bozas Conde de Castleblanco, 1717. 

George (Granville), Lord Lansdown, 1721. 

Charles (Butler), Earl of Arran, 1722. 

Thomas (Wentworth), Ear! of Strafford, 1722. 

Philip, Lord Wharton. 

Simon (Frazer), Lord Lovat, 1740. 

AS EARLS, 

Henry, Lord Jermyn, 1689. 

Patrick (Sarstield), Earl of Lucan, 1689. 

Signor Virgilio Davia, Senator of Bologna (whose 
wife was one of the Ladies of the Bed Chamber to 
Queen Mary of Modena), 1698. 

denry (St. John), Lord Bolingbroke, 1715. 

William (Villiers), Earl of Jersey, by the descrip- 
tion of William Villiers, son of Sir Edward Villiers 
and Barbara his wife, 1716. 

John (Hay), second son of Thomas, Earl of Kinnoul, 
1718, 

James (Murray), a younger son of David, Viscount 
Stormont, 1721. 

John, Lord Nairn, 1721. 

General Arthur Dillon, 1721 

William, Lord North, 1722. 

Lucius-Henry (Cary), Viscount Falkland, 1722. 

Mrs. Anne Oglethorpe, a Countess of Ireland, 1722. 

Lieutenant-General George Brown, of the Imperial 
Service, 1726. 

Alexander Wailsh (who conveyed Charles-Edward 
to Scotland), 1745. 

Colonel Daniel O’Brien, 1747. 

Alexander (Murray), brother of Lord Elibank, 1759. 

Sir John Graeme, 1760. 

AS VISCOUNTS. 

Sir Valentine Browne, Bart., by the title of Viscount 
Kenmare (ancestor of the Viscount Kenmare, so 
created in 1798), 1689. 

Justin (M‘Carty), a younger son of the Earl of Clan- 
carty, 1689. 

Owen O’Rourke of Carha, in Ireland, 1721. 

Sir Henry Goring, Bart., 

Sir Redmond Everard, 1723. 

Colonel Donald M*Mahon, 1723. 

Charles Frazer of Innerallachy, 1723. 

AS BARONS. 

Sir Alexander Fitton, Chancellor of Ireland, 1689. 

Richard, Viscount Preston, 1689. 

John de Burgh, afterwards Earl of Clanricarde, 1689. 

John Nugent, second son of Richard, Earl of West- 
meath, 1689. 
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Colonel Nathaniel Hook, 1708. 

Sir Edward Herbert. 

Francis Cottington, 1716. 

Ranald M‘Donald of Clanranald, 1716. 


Penelope Mackenzie (widow of Clanranald, killed 


at Sheriffmuir), a Baroness, 1716, 
M‘Donald of Glengary, 1716. 
Sir John M‘Lean, 1716. 
Sir Donald M‘Donald of Sleat, 1716. 
Norman M‘Leod of M‘Leod, 1716. 
Lachlan M‘Intosh of M‘Intosh, 1716. 
John Cameron of Lochyel, 1717. 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, 1717. 
James Grant of Grant, 1721. 
Sir Peter Redmond, 1721. 
Sir Toby Bourk, 1727. 
Richard Butler, Esq., 1727. 


Brigadier Crone, Governor of Lerida, 1728. 


Dugald Stewart of Appin, 1743. 

Laurence Oliphant of Gask, 1760. 
AS BARONETS. 

Peter Sherlock, 1716. 

Peter Redmond, 1717. 

John O’Brien, 1723. 

John M‘Leod, 1723. 

Dr. Higgins, 1724. 

Alexander Robertson, 1725. 

Thomas Sheridan, 1726. 

John Graeme, 1726. 

Colonel Ogara, 1727. 

John Hely, 1728. 

John Forrester, 1729. 

William Connock, 1732. 

Mark Forstal, 1734. 

John Lumsden, 1740. 

Alexander Magregor, 1740. 

Alexander M‘Donald, 1743. 

James Butler, 1743. 


Colonel Richard Warren, who attended Charles 
Edward to France after the affair of 1745. 


Captain William Hay, 1747. 
Walter Rutledge, 1748, 
John O'Sullivan, 1753. 
John Constable, 1753. 


AS KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. 
James, Prince of Wales, 1692. 
The Count de Lausanne, 1692. 
The Duke of Powis, 1692. 
The Earl of Melfort, 1692. 
The Duke of Perth, 1706. 
The Duke of Mar, 1716. 
The Duke of Hamilton, 1723. 
The Duke of Wharton, 1726. 
The Duke of Liria, 1727. 
AS KNIGHTS OF THE THISTLE. 


Lord Drummond 
Lord Seaforth by Jac. I. 
The Marquis of Drummond, 1795. 
The Earl of Errol, 1705. 

The Earl of Marischal, 1705. 

‘The Earl of Dundee, 1708. 

The Duke of Ormonde, 1716. 

The Earl of Panmure, 1716. 
Arthur Dillon, 1722. 

The Duke of Hamilton, circa 1723. 
The Earl Marischal, 1725. 

The Earl of Inverness, 1725. 

The Earl of Nithsdale, 1725. 

The Earl of Dunbar, 1725. 

The Duke of Perth, 1739. 
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| The Commissioners add, after speaking of the 
| valuable genealogical materials to be found in 
the warrants for the household and other civil 
| appointments, the naval and military commis- 
| sions, and the appointments and instructions of 
| the agents at foreign courts, the following : — 
“ The Certificates of Gentility are very numerous, and 
| appear to have been issued in reward for services, and 
| with a view to secure to the individuals, who are the 
| objects of them, certain privileges, which in France and 
| Italy were limited to persons who were of the class of 
| Noblesse: many of these documents contain considerable 
| genealogical details, which are curious, if not important 
| as matters of family evidence.” 
B. B. Woopwarp. 


Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS DURING THE 
TWENTY YEARS 1712 TO 1732. 


The Press! Who can measure and describe its 
influence, past and present, on the destinies of a 
at and free nation? The Periodical Press! 
Tow much we owe to it! The newspapers of 
to-day circulate through the body politic the vital 
currents of healthful public opinion. Those of 
former generations are now the very fountains of 
ure, unpolluted History. To save from being 
ost, even the names and origin of some few old 
journals cannot, therefore, but be an acceptable 
service from “N. & Q.” to English Literature. 
With such object the following Table has been 
prepared. 
he indefatigable W. Bagford brought down a 
list of newspapers from the earliest times to the 
end of the seventeenth century. (Bib. Hari. 
5910, vol. i.) Mr. Chalmers carried it on to his 
time. (Life of Ruddiman, pp. 404-32.) In 1810 
Dr. Nathan Drake concluded the second volume 
of his Essays on the Rambler, Adventurer, and 


pers from the Year 1709 to 1809. And in the 
— 1812, Mr. John Nichols published in the 
ourth volume of his Literary Anecdotes (pp. 33- 
97) a similar table extending over more than two 
centuries, —a labour that can scarcely be appre- 
ciated by those who have never engaged them- 
selves in any similar investigation. 

My own researches, having been collateral to 
other studies, were limited to the twenty years at 
the head of this paper; and, for the present, I 
confine my remarks on the Tables of Br. Drake 
and Mr. Nichols, to the same period. 

From 1712 to 1732, Dr. Drake’s Table gives 65 
publications; but after deducting for errors, papers 
misplaced, and reprints, there remain 52 as pro- 
perly belonging to that period. After making one 
or two similar deductions from Mr. Nichols’s 
Table, it contains 167 distinct papers for the same 
period. The following Table contains 277. Those 


Idler (pp. 490-8), with a Table of Periodical Pa- * 
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not in Mr. Nichols’s Table are marked with an 
asterisk. 

I do not profess to have seen all these periodical 
publications ; but only a very large proportion of 
the:m, and the advertisements, in other journals, of 
the first publication of very many more. Mr. 
Nichols availed himself of reliable information 
from more limited previous inquiries; and I have 
to some extent necessarily followed his example. 

I could have extended my table by introducing 
numerous papers (which I have examined), printed 
during the same twenty years in foreign countries ; 
but thought it better to include only such as were 
printed in British possessions, and in the English 
language. 

The dates are those on which the first numbers 
were published, as far as can be ascertained, ex- 
cept when otherwise stated. Then the earliest 
known number is given. 

In order to economise space, I have not repeated 
any of the valuable Notes appended by Mr. 
Nichols to his Table. 

It will not be supposed that my Table repre- 
sents all the periodical publications existing during 
those twenty years; because, at the end of 1711, 
there were about thirty papers already circulating 
in London alone. 

TABLE. 
1712. 
1. *The Night Post. (Three times each week. No. 68, 
Thursday.) January 1. 
2. *The Useful Intelligencer for promoting Trade. 
(No. 7.) January 1. 


3. The Rhapsody. (Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday.) | 


January 1. 

4. A Cry from the Wilderness. January 1, 

5. *The Norwich Gazette. (Henry Crossgrove. Com- 
menced the seventh yearly volume.) January 5. 

6. The Historian. February 2. 

7. *The Medley. (Monday and Friday. A. Baldwin.) 
March 3. 

8. *The Rambler. (J. Morphew.) March 12. 

9% *Weekly Worcester Journal. (No. 144.) March 28. 

10. The Plain Dealer. (Dr. Wagstaffe’s.) April 12. 

ll, *The Medley. (J. Baker.) May 14. 

12, *The Liverpool Courant. May 17. 

13. The Weekly Packet. July 26. 

14. *The Medley. (Ridpath’s.) August 4. 

15. The British Mercury. (No. 369, but first of a New 
Series.) August 2. 

16. *The Review. (By Daniel Defoe. Reduced to 1 
leaf, 4to. No.1.) August 2. 

lv. *The Poetical Entertainment. (J. Morphew. No. 
Il. Price 6d.) August 16, 


1713. 


| 


18. *The Weekly Journal, with Fresh Advices, Foreign | 


and Domestick. (R. Mawson.) January 1. 

19 The Britain, January 6. 

20. *Pax, Pax ; or, A Pacifick Postboy. (A temporary 
change of title by the Post-Boy.) January 29, ~ 

21. *The Monitor. (Thrice a week. By N. Tate, Poet- 
Laureate, and Mr. Smith.) March 2. 

22. The Guardian. March 12. 

23, Mercator; or, Commerce Retrieved. (By Daniel De- 
foe, W. Brown, and others.) May 26. 


The Reconciler. April 30. 


25. *The Court Spy; including the Christian’s Gazette, 


and the Lame Post. (By John Dunton.) July 21. 


. The British Merchant; or, Commerce Preserved. 


(By H. Martin, Chas, King, and others.) Au- 
gust 7. 


. The Englishman, being a Sequel to the “ Guardian.” 


October 6. 


. The Lay Monk. (By Sir Richard Blackmore.) No- 


vember 16, 
1714. 


. *The Norwich Courant ; or, Weekly Packet. 
. The Balm of Gilead; or, The Healer of Divisions, 


(Written by Thomas Smith. Monday and Friday.) 
January 4, 


- *The Observator. February 25. 
. The Lover. February 25. 
. *Dunton’s Ghost ; or, The Hanover Courant. March 


10, 


34. The Patriot. March 22. 
35. The Monitor. April 22. 


45. 


. The Reader. (To be continued thrice a-week.) April 
. The High-German Doctor. (By a Nephew of Alex- 


ander Bendo’s.) May 4. 


. The Muscovite. (Every Wednesday, J. Buckley.) 


May 5. 
*The Spectator. (Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.) 
S. Buckley and J. Tonson.) June 18, 


. *The Flying Post,and Medley. (Wm. Hurt’s Paper, 


edited by D. Defoe.) July 27. 


*The Original Weekly Journal. (Applebee’s.) Oc- 
tober 2. 

The Controller. (Weekly. J. Morphew.) Oc- 
tober 8. 


. *The Examiner. (Wednesday and Friday. J. Ro- 


berts.) November 3. 


. *News from the Dead; or, a Monthly Packet of 


True ‘Intelligence from the other World. No- 
vember 23, 
*The Waies of Literature. 


1715, 


. *The Spectator. January 3. 


*The Weekly Journal; or, British Gazetteer. 
(Read’s.) January 15. 


48. *The Bee. (No. 2.) January 21. 


63. 
64. 


*The Instructor. (By Mr. Mansel Hanmors. Being 
a Supplement to the Tatlers and Spectators.) 
February 9. 


. The English Examiner. February 17. 
. The Grumbler. 


(By Anthony Gizzard, Esq. 
Weekly.) February 24. 

The Edinburgh Gazette; or, Scotch Postman. 
March. 

The Censor. (Written by Ben. Johnson. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday.) April 11. 


. *Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 
. The Medley ; or, Daily Tatler. (By Jeremy Quick, 


Esq. To be continued every day.) April 21. 


. The Daily Benefactor, May 2. 
. The St. James’s Evening Post. (Baker’s.) June 22. 
. The Englishman. 


(Every Monday and Friday.) 
July 11. 


. Faithful Collections, July 11. 
. The Medley. (Weekly. J. Roberts.) July 14. 


The Penny Post. July 19. 


2. The Oracle; being calculated for the Answering 


Questions in all Arts and Sciences. August 1, 
*The Salisbury Postman. (By Sam. Farley.) Sep- 
tember 27. 
The London Post. October 15. 
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65. 


. The Town-Talk, 
. The St. James's Evening Post. 


. *The Occasional Paper. 
. The Freeholder, 


. *The Shift. 
4. The News Letter. 


. The General Post. 
. The Evening Weekly Pacquet. 
. The Protestant Pacquet. J 3 
. The Political Tatler. (By Josh. Standfast, Esq.) 


. *The Nottingham Post. 


. Remarkable Occurrences. 
. *Chit-chat. 


21. 
. The General Post. 


5. The London Post. 
7. The Weekly Observator. 


. *Mercurius Politicus. 
. The Whitehall Courant. . 
. *The Shift Shifted; or, Weekly Remarks and Poli- 


. The Historical Register. 
. The Weekly Journal. 

. *The Spectator. (To be published every Wednesday. | 
| by Mawson, its proprietor, appeared at the head of 


. The Freeholder Extraordinary. 
. The Wanderer; a Speculative Paper. 


. The Scourge. 
. The Penny Post; or, Tradesman’s Select Pacquet. 


. The Plain Dealer. 
. The London Post; or, Tradesman’s Intelligencer. 
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(At No. 3, the title was 
No- 


The Glasgow Courant. 
changed to The West Country Intelligence.) 
vember 14. 


. Weekly Remarks, and Political Reflections upon the 


most material News, Foreign and Domestick. 


December 3. 


. The Tea-Table; in a Series of Letters to a Lady in 


December 17. 


the Country. 
December 19. 


(Jackson’s.) De- 
cember 20, 
December 21. 
December 23, 

1716. 
(Two Numbers, stated to be in the 
British Museum, but not found.) 


. The Supplement, by way of Postscript to the Weekly 


Journal and other weekly Accounts. January 4, 
(Weekly. Nathaniel Storer.) 
January 7. 


. The London Post; with the best Account of the | 


whole Week’s News. January 7. 
January 15. 

January 6, 
anuary 21. 


January 26, 
(No. 1, printed and pub- 
lished by John Collyer.) 


. Robin’s Last Shift; or, Weekly 
Kobin’s Last Shift ; or, Weekly Remarks and Po- | =). a44 form were published on the same days, 


litical Reflections upon the most material News, 

Foreign and Domestic. (Isaac Dalton.) Feb. 18. 

February 19. 

March 6. 

The Orphan ; with Reflections, &c., upon all Mate- 
rial Occurrences, Foreign and Domestick. March 


(At No. 13 altered to The 
Evening General Post.) March 15. 

March 31. 

(Saturday, but at No. 10 
altered to Wednesday. J. Read.) April 28. 

(By D. Defoe. Monthly.) 
May. 

May 2. 


tical Reflections upon the most Material News, 
Foreign and Domestick. (Isaac Dalton.) May 5. 

(Quarterly.) May 7. 
May 26. 


1 leaf.) June 13. 
The Citizen. June 22. 
The Saturday's Post. 
Jones’s Evening News Letter. 


September 29. 
October 29. 


*The Weekly Journal ; or, Saturday's Post. (Mist’s.) 


December 15. 
1717. 
(No. 2.) January 


(By Mr. 


29. 


John Fox.) February 7. 
February 14. 


March 13. 


. *Parker’s London News; or, The Impartial Intel- 


ligencer. (Wednesday and Friday. G. Parker.) 
March 27. 


May 22. 
(No. 48.) July 19. 


| 


| 109. 
| 110. 


,on August 6, 1711. 


The Weekly Review; or, The Wednesday's Post, 
August 14. 

The Protestant Medley; or, Weekly Courant. 
gust 17. 


105. 


106. Au- 


107. The St. James’s Weekly Journal. September 1. 
108. The Wednesday’s Journal; being an Auxiliary 


Pacquet to the Saturday’s Post. September 25. 
The Entertainer. (Mist’s.) Q@November 6. 
The Reprisal. November 22. 

NOTES. 

7 and 11. Maynwaring’s first Medley concluded 
The following March he 
commenced a new work with the same title; but 
at No. 20, from some misunderstanding with Mrs. 
A. Baldwin, his printer, he removed the publica- 
tion to the establishment of Mr. J. Baker. As to 
what followed, take the following advertisement, 
which appeared in several of the newspapers of 
May 14, 1712: — 

“The Medly, No, 21, that was publish’d on Monday 


| last by Mrs. A. Baldwin, was not wrote by the Author of 


the first Twenty ; but the True one was publish’d by J. 
Baker, at the Black Boy, in Paternoster Row, and will 
continue to be publish’d by him every Monday and Friday. 
Price one Penny.” 

True to her sex, however, Mrs. Baldwin was not 


| to be silenced; and the two Medleys of the same 


until both received their guietus on the memorable 


| August 2, 1712; when the new stamp duty of 


| one half-penny on every half sheet came into 


operation. I have not seen the above “curiosity 
of literature,” nor the following, elsewhere no- 
ticed. 

14. Mr. Ridpath, whose Flying Post had reached 
the mature age of No. 3253, immediately caught 
up and resuscitated the Medley. Contracting the 
news to one side of his half sheet, he appeared on 
August 4 with The Medley, No. L., printed on the 
other side. After this arrangement had continued 
several months, the Medley was dropped, and the 
Flying Post continued its course alone. We shall 
find them together again at a later period. 

18 and 74. The Weekly Journal, &c., continued 


to the end of the year 1715, after which, a notice — 


the first and second numbers of the News Letter, 
in which he recommends his subscribers to take 
that paper instead of his journal. 

19. On May 23, 1713, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Flying Post ; — 

“The Author of The Britain, being at some distance 
from Town, during the Summer Season, that Paper will 
only be published occasionally till the Winter.” 

24. In order to evade the obnoxious stamp duty, 
the following advertisement was inserted in the 
Post Boy, June 20, 1713:— 

“ The Reconcilers are now to come out but once a month 
4 at a time, a Peny [sic] a piece, to begin on the Ist of 
July, and so on.” 

40. William Hurt had long been Ridpath’s 
printer of The Flying Post, In July, 1714, Mr. 
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Ridpath was out of the country, probably in Scot- 
land, having delegated the temporary management 
of his paper to several friends. During his ab- 


sence, some serious difference appears to have | 
arisen between the printer and such managers, | 


which difference was represented by the latter in 
such terms that Hurt was summarily dismissed 
by letter from Ridpath. On July 24 The Flying 
Post appeared, printed and sold by R. Tookey ; 
but the same day there wad also published The 
Flying Post and Medley, No. 1., printed by Wil- 
liam Hurt. After a few numbers, the unhappy 
words “and Medley” were dropped, and the two 
Flying Posts ran side by side, Ridpath distinguish- 
ing his opponent by the prefix “sham.” I have 
not found any numbers of Hurt’s paper later than 
the end of August in the same year. It was 


edited by Daniel Defoe, and was of the same size | 


and form as Ridpath’s. 


the Post-Boy, by those concerned in the former 
Examiner, stating that they had nothing to do 


| tutor to a Mr. Custis, the adopted son of General 
| Washington, many letters that passed between 
Mr. Boucher and the General being still preserved 
by the family. A high-spirited, sincere, and fer- 
vent Royalist, Mr. Boucher persisted resolutely 
| during the troubles in preaching loyalty and ad- 
herence to the mother country. A rebellious 
blacksmith, who insulted him publicly, and pro- 
voked him to exercise his almost Johnsonian 
strength, he is said to have felled by a logically 
closed fist, and by a most potent elenchus straight 
between the eyes. On another occasion this stal- 
wart champion of divine right was warned before 
the morning service in his Virginian church, that 
if he dared to read even one word of the loyal 
Bidding-prayer, he would be instantly shot dead 
in his pulpit. On the Sunday in question the 
sturdy Episcopalian appeared with two ominous 


| horse-pistols, one of which he placed on each side 
43. On the day after the publication of this | 
first number, an advertisement was inserted in | 


with this Zxraminer, nor with The Controller, which | 


called itself a Sequel to the Examiner. 
88. It is difficult to account for the rarity of 


of his pulpit cushion ; he read the forbidden prayer 
distinctly, and then calmly descended the pulpit 
stairs to his vestry. 

Mr. Boucher was married three times; his first 
wife was a niece of the great Addison. She was a 


| singularly beautiful woman; the graceful tender- 


this publication from the editorial pen of Daniel | 


Defoe. Unlike the broad sheets and half sheets, 
wasted when read, this was a compact monthly, 
of six octavo sheets. 
in complete sets, and in half-yearly volumes ; and 
even in single ‘numbers, might have been ex- 
»d as commonly as Boyer's Political State, the 
istorical Register, or other books of similar 
character. “There are, however, only three num- 
bers of this Mercurius Politicus in the British 
Museum. The first (No. 1, May, 1716), bound in 


It should have been found | 


a thick folio volume of newspapers; the second | 
(January, 1717), in a thick 8vo volume, lettered | 


“ Political Tracts, 1717;” and the third (Sept. 
1720), separately bound in the collection of “ The 
King’s Pamphlets.” I have hitherto found no 
trace of it elsewhere. Ler. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE REV. JONATHAN BOUCHER. 


the son of the Rey. Jonathan Boucher, some facts 
about whom may not be uninteresting to future me- 
moir writers and memoir readers. Mr. Boucher was 
of a Cumberland yeoman family, his father residing 


ness of her expression contrasting well with her 
husband's black-browed, benevolent, rounded face, 
is recorded in an excellent crayon drawing still in 
the family. A singular presentiment attended their 
first meeting. Mr. Boucher was on a visit in a 
part of Virginia little known to him, and hap- 
— to call on a gentleman there with whom he 

ad no previous acquaintance. This gentleman’s 
daughter had had a dream the night before the 
stranger’s arrival, in which a young man had ap- 
peared, who, she felt an assurance, was to be her 
future husband. The moment she opened the 
door and saw the stranger, she swooned; it was 
the face she had seen in herdream. Political dif- 


| ferences compelled Mr. Boucher to leave America, 


upon which his property was instantly confiscated. 
The last time that Mr. Boucher met Washington 
was on the Potomac, as their two vessels rapidly 
assed each other. On his return to England, 
Mr. Boucher published a closely reasoned series of 
Discourses on the Causes of the American Revolu- 


| tion. These had been preached by him in Vir- 
| ginia, and are full of manly regret on the seces- 

The Rey. Barton Bouchier, of Fonthill-Bishop, | 
Wiltshire, the author of many religious works, | 
whose death was lately recorded in the Times, was | 


at Blencogo, a small hamlet on the road between | 


Wigton and Allonby, where his son afterwards 
resided for a short time. The Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher went to America and settled in Virginia, 


where he was rector of Annapolis. He became | Young, & Young, of Tavistock Street, Covent 


sion of our great colony. Mr. Boucher, on his 
return to England, became vicar of Epsom, in 
Surrey, and there devoted the rest of his life to 
severe antiquarian study and the solemn duties of 
his high profession. The result of these labours, 
“A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
intended as a Supplement to the Dictionaries of 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Noah Webstér,” as far as 
the letter C, was published in 1832, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Joseph Hunter and Joseph 
Stevenson, Esq., and was published by Black, 
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Garden. Mr. Boucher, who had died in 1804, 
had originally 
alone, but reflecting more and more on Dr. John- 
son’s neglect of technical words, and his utter 
ignorance of Anglo-Saxon and the German dia- 
lects, he had finally resolved to make his labo- 
rious work more complete, and to include archaic 
words also, on the principle afterwards pursued by 
Nares, Mr. Halliwell, and Dr. Richardson. The | 
Glossary, completed to the letter T, we deeply 
regret, as all students of our language must, still 
remains in MS. 

Mr. Boucher was an intimate friend of Bishop 
Skinner, the writer of “Tullochgorum” and that | 
charming old Scottish song “ Jock of Badenyon.” 
Another of his friends was Sir Frederick Eden, | 
the writer of a standard work on the Condition of | 
the English Poor, and the writer of The Vision, 
one of the most elaborate and learned philological 
“ skits” ever penned. The hero of the Vision was 
Mr. Boucher. The son of the writer of the Gios- 
sary was my uncle, the Rev. Barton Bouchier, | 
who married Mary, daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Thornbury, a friend of Dr. Jenner, Reynolds, Gar- 
rick, and Dr. Johnson. Water THornsury. 


CAPTAIN CHARTERIS. 


This gentleman was a brother of the Laird of 
Amisfield, in Dumferline, an adherent of the 
Stuarts, for whom he sacrificed his fortune. The 
captain was captured by the Covenanters, tried, 
and executed. There is a very rare tract, small 
4to, 1650, giving an account of his recantation, 
the truth of which is, in our humble opinion, 
problematical, at least so far as regards sincerity; 
and the subscription of four clergymen as wit- 
nesses is no great proof of its truth. On the 
contrary, it induces a strong presumption that it 
was manufactured by these holy persons, and that 
the unlucky captain was induced to sign it in the 
hope of a pardon. 

Another odd thing is this, that Tyler, the | 
printer, “designs himself Printer to the King’s most 
excellent Majesty,” and nevertheless the declara- 
tion teems with abuse of the Marquis of Montrose, 
who is represented as having been “so instru- 
-— in the shedding of the blood of God’s Peo- 

e. 

Perhaps the truth is that, Montrose havin 
been murdered by Gillespie Grumach, who h 
got the upperhand, he induced the clergymen to 
frighten Charteris into this wretched apology for 
taking service under Montrose. Having got it, 
the victim was handed over to the executioner ; 
the king’s printer having been terrified into giving 
semblance of authenticity to the document as put 
forth from the royal press. 

Douglas, in his Baronage, gives a genealogy of | 


| 


ylanned a Provincial Dictionary | 


| some years since was in existence. 


S. IX. Jaw. 27, 


the family of Charteris. It is as usual very 
meagre, and passes over the captain, who was a 
brother of Sir John Charteris of Amisfield, a de- 
cided Royalist, who did not desert Montrose, and 


| who was the grandfather of the celebrated Colonel 


Charteris. 
Amisfield, in Dumfriesshire, has passed from the 


| family, but the name has been transferred to the 


estate of Newmains, near Haddington, which now 
belongs to the Earl of Wemyss, who is heir of 
line of the colonel. 

Whether there still remain any of the old 
Charteris stock has not been ascertained, but I 
have been informed that a male representative 
He is now 
dead, and no other claimant in the male line has 
subsequently appeared. 

The Tinclarian Doctor has dedicated his auto- 
biographical sketch (1733) to the Countess of 
Wemyss, the daughter of Colonel Charteris, who 
is preferred by him “ next to the Queen of Great 
Britain,” and with whom the author sympathises 
as she is “crossed” with her husband, and he is 
“crossed” with his wife. J. M. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 


Portrait oF Ear. or Essex.—There is at 
Kyre House, near Tenbury, an original picture 
of Robt. Devereux, Earl of Essex, which is en- 
graved in Duncombe’s History of Herefordshire. 
This picture originally came from Netherwood, on 
the Kyre estate, the supposed birth-place of the 
Earl. E. WINNINGTON. 


Can any of your readers inform me if any 
original — or engravings from them, exist 
of any of the following historical personages ; and 
if so, where they are to be found ?— 

John Wakeman, last Abbot of Gloucester, 1541. 

Miles Smith, Bishop, and translator of the Bible, 1616. 

Godfrey Goodman, Bishop, 1624. 

John Man, Warden of Merton College. 

Richard Field, Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth and James I. 

‘Thomas Winniffe, Bishop of Lincoln, 1654. 

Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of York. 

John Frankland, Dean of Ely, 1728. 

Doctor Chillingworth, 

Judge Powell of Langharne, Carmarthenshire, 

George Selwyn, M.P. 

Joun J, PowE.t. 

Temple. 


Satwey Porrratts aT StanrorD Court. — 
There is a gallery, situated in the attic story of 
the mansion at Stanford Court, Worcestershire : 
in which Arthur Salwey and his four sons and 
seven daughters, together with others of their 
kindred, are portrayed on the oak-panelled walls 
of the room, in the costume of the day: the 
ladies in embroidered dresses, with jewelled orna- 
ments. This Arthur Salwey was an ancestor of 
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the present owner of the estate, and lived in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

Underneath each figure is a motto in Latin. 
Behind the om are secret passages; which, | 
previous to alterations of modern times, extended | 
over a great part of the mansion. The room has | 
been used as a library, and still contains MSS. 
and printed books. 

I have heard of a somewhat similar apartment, 
which is described in Cullum’s History of Haw- | 
sted, containing portraits, with Latin mottoes. | 

At Ham Castle, Worcestershire, there is also a | 
library in the attic story, but without portraits. | 
In this chamber also are hiding places. 

As my room at Stanford Court has always been | 
considered a great curiosity, I wish to know if | 
any similar apartments exist in old houses of that | 
date : combining family portraits, moral sentences 
in mottoes, hiding places, with a position for se- 
curity in the upper story. 

The ceiling of the room is quite unworthy of | 
the wall decorations; and has probably been | 
erected at a much later period, when possibly the 
stuccoed ornaments usual at the date had become | 
THomas E. WINNINGTON. 


dilapidated. 


Portrait oF MARTIN THE ReGictpe.—Allow 
me to mention, with reference to the National | 
Portrait Exhibition, 1866, that there is a well- | 
known painting of the regicide Martin, who was | 
confined in Chepstow Castle, at a house in Mon- | 
mouthshire ; mF think Cox, in his History of 
the above county, mentions the work. R. G. L. 


| differ widely from each other. That of 1729 con- 
' tains the Dedication to the Countess of Hertford, 


| an advertisement respecting the publication of the 


Seasons by subscription, and a complete table of 
contents, occupying two pages. These particulars 
are wanting in the edition of 1731. The readings 
of the text, too, differ considerably. I append a 
few of the variations : — 
2nd Edition of 1729. 
Ver. 16. “ sudden torrents.” “ livid torrents.” 
51. “ influential sun.” “ world-reviving sun.” 

» 124. “ starves the year.” “ kills the year.” 

+ 260. “ holy eye.” “ vision pure.” 

In the 1731 copy the lines are numbered, and 
more than twenty new ones inserted. I may add 
that the title-page, bearing date 1729, seems to 
have been printed separately, and fastened to a 


2nd Edition of 1731. 


| guard. 


While on this subject, it may be worth while 
to notice that Bohn’s Lowndes does not mention 
at all the authoritative edition of the Seasons— 
that of 1746—adopted by Corney as the best text ; 
and further, that Peter Cunningham (Johnson's 
Lives) is wrong in supposing that only three 
editions of the Winter were published in the first 


| year of its appearance. There were four; but the 
_ fourth appears to have the same text as the third. 


J.S. 
Kildare Gardens. 


Noto Eprscopart.—Claude Déspence, Comm. 
on Epist, to Timothy, p. 368, fol. Lutet. 1561, 
says: — 

“Tt is reported, but I cannot say with what truth, that 
holy fathers, when the Episcopal Office was conferred on 


| them, made a practice of refusing it twice; on the third 


Dante DEFoE In following | 
notices of Defoe, which will interest many of the 
readers of “N. & Q.,” are taken from the Public | 
Records in Edinburgh : — 


“13 Dee., 1710. 

“ Contract between David Fearn, Advocate, and Daniel 
Defoe, about printing and publishing a Newspaper called 
The Postman.” 

“7 Aug., 1711. 

“ Factory—Daniel Defoe to Hanna Goodale, empower- 

ing her to act for him during his absence from Scotland” 


G. M. 


THOMSONIANA: THE Seconp or 
“Spring.” —It is a singular circumstance, and 
one which seems to have escaped the critical eye | 
of Mr. Botton Corny (whose admirable skill as 
an editor I should be the last to disparage), that 
there exists two “ second editions ” of the Spring: 
one dated 1729, the other 1731. They are both 
before me at this moment. Not, however, having 
the first edition of 1728 to compare them with, 
I cannot positively say that the edition of 1729 
may not present the same text as that, with the 
simple change of title. I can however assert, that 
the two copies (each called the “second edition”) | 


offer they, with affected listlessness, expressed their ac- 
ceptance,” 

In the old Ordo Romanus the bishop elect said 
that he had not sought the office, but that his 
fellow-servants had presented him. 

Mackenziz E. C. Waxcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Tue OreLte.—Referring within the last few 
days to the second volume of the Archeological 
Journal, I found, on p. 207, a notice of the fine 
brass still existing in Topcliffe Church, Yorkshire. 
The notice contains this statement: “On either 
side is introduced an escutcheon charged with 
these arms, a chevron between three peg-tops.” 

I had forgotten this notice of the Topcliffe brass. 
In 1863 I examined it myself, and I now write 
with a rubbing of one of those shields before me. 
The bearing is certainly not peg-tops. It more 
resembles almonds or hearts, or, if tops at all, 
whipping-tops. But there is no doubt what it is, 
though its excessive rarity might well lead any 
antiquary into hazardous guesses. It is the Otelle. 
Menestrier says: “ Otelles sont bouts de fers de 
piques que l'on a appellez amandes pellez par 
abus, parcequ’ils en ont la figure.” 
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| 
Then he figures one as at Topceliffe, only that he | Sivevtar Custom. — When passing through 


places his example upside down. 

Considering the universal use and great anti- 
quity of this appliance, and that even fishing-rods 
have it, it certainly is surprising that its bearing 
in arms should be so extremely rare. It is men- 
tioned very clearly in the Iliad (K. 152-3): — 

eyxea 
“Op0" cavpwrijpos 

I do not know any English work except this 
of Topeliffe in which the Otelle occurs; and I 
have only met with it on the continent in one 
other. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Amprose GABRIEL JoBERT, a native 
of France, who resided for several years at Man- 
chester, published several works on the French 
language: a System of Philosophy, and The Philo- 
sophy of Geology (the latter both in English and 
French). A list of his publications is given in the 
English Catalogue. He died at St. Foy in the 
South of France, in 1855, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age, and was buried there. He went to 
France in the vain hope that his native air might 
prove beneficial. His complaint was a very sin- 
one—paralysis the tongue and throat. 

‘or months before his death he could not articu- 
late a word, nor could he take enough food to 


sustain life. ’ His intellect was clear and powerful | 
last. His widow, who is in hee sixty. | Limerick, living probably about 1750, or a little 


to the last. His widow, who is in her sixty- 
fourth year, now resides at Manchester. 8. Y. R. 


Queries. 


A Bisnop anp WANTED.— 
“We have had in our own time a noble master of the 


Back Street in this city, particularly on a Sunday, 
I have repeatedly seen men and boys engaged in 
sweeping it as clean as possible, carrying away 
the dirt in buckets, and then strewing it with clean 
sand from end to end; to purchase which they 
collect pence from door to door. This street 
was formerly inhabited exclusively by Welsh 
people, and to whom the custom I have mentioned 
is believed to refer, but respecting which I can ob- 
tain no information, other than that it is a custom. 
Will some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” kindly 


| oblige me with a solution of the question—to what 


does the custom refer, and whence its origin ? 
GeoreE Pryce. 
City Library, Bristol. 


Dawson Querres.—1. Was George Robert 
Dawson (brother-in-law of the late Sir Robert 
Peel), related either to the Lord Cremorne or the 
Earl of Portarlington who bore that name ? 

2. Was he related to Dr. Dawson, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, ec. 1838? 

3. To what family belonged a Richard Dawson, 
Esq., M.P., of whom there is an engraved portrait 
Heath, ¢. 1811 ? 

4. Was there not an Admiral Dawson about 
that date ; if so, of what family ? 

5. What connection was there between any of 
the above-named and a Charles Dawson, Esq., of 


later ? ScriIpTor. 


Entematicat Puzzir.—On looking over 


| some old family papers, which probably have not 


seen the light for half a century, I find the follow- 


_ ing extremely original puzzle, for which I should 


ceremonies who said a gentleman might smile, but not | 


laugh ; a physician who held that it was wrong to smile 
in the presence of a patient ; and a bishop who objected 


to a hearty laugh as leading to impurity.” (P. 16.) — On | 


the Present State of the Drama, by Thespis, Junr. Lon- 
don, 1779, pp. 64. 

The master of the ceremonies, of course, was 
Chesterfield. Who were the bishop and physi- 
cian ? E. N.H. 

Court Eriquvetre.—Farl’s daughters have the 
rivilege, on presentation at Court, of being kissed 
y the Queen on their cheeks. Will one of your 


| tened with a game of bowls, 


courtier-correspondents inform my ignorance whe- | 
ther, when the sovereign is a king, the custom is | 


the same ? 
the privilege is no longer unilateral. Apropos of 
my query: I met with a story the other day, which 
seems “strange if true,” told by Arbuthnot (the 
contemporary of Swift), of the French court in his 
time: that he “had the honour of introducing a 
young Irish lady, who was so much admired that 
she had great honour done her; the hussar him- 
self was ordered to bring her the king’s cat to 
kiss,” R. C. L. 


If so, some vulgar minds might think | 


be obliged by a solution : — 


“ Description of a Lady's Person, Dress, Amusements, 
Religion and Library in the 17th Century. 

“ Person—Her complexion was Sarah Short. Her 
brow a city of China. Her nose like my hand when 
writing. About her mouth the name of a famous singer 
smiled. Another famous singer gives you a description 
of her stature. Her chin a ¢éte-a-téte game. Her teeth 
part of a day, neither morning, noon, nor night. 

“ Dress.—On her head she wore a riotous rabble fas- 
Her handkerchief a Beau's 
delight, and a retreat for a wild beast. Her gown, part 
of a musical instrument. Her shoes an eastern empire 
sealded. Her ruffles made of the bowels of a domestic 
animal. Her stomacher an ancient inhabitant of Jerusa- 
lem ; or two yards and a half. 

“ Amusements.—She often delights in a town of Berk- 
shire; without going out of her library, which is in an- 
other county. 


“ Religion.—Her religion was like a fan, bought and . 


not paid for, though she had often entered into a religious 
society among papists. 

“ Authors of her Library—aA leg of pork, seasoned and 
long kept. A gardener’s vehicle. A retreat for wild 
beasts, where no rain can come. The first effects of a 


wound. The effects of a blister plaster. Nothing but 
sable. The motion of an arrow from a bow. Where 


| tradesmen put their money, and Abraham’s nephew.” 
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Some of them are obvious enough, but others 
seem difficult of solution. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


A Paper sy Hazuirr.—Wm. Hazlitt, the elder, 
wrote a paper for some periodical, entitled “ Hot 
and Cold.” Where may it be found ? A.C. 


Davip Hume's Hovsr iy Epinsuren. — Can 
any of your Edinburgh correspondents indicate 
recisely which house in Edinburgh was that built 
y Hume, the historian? Burton says merely, 
“Tt was the commencement of the street leading 
southward from St. Andrew’s Square, now called 
St. David Street ;” 


named. Robert Chambers, in his Walks in Edin- 
burgh, says it was a corner house at the entrance of 
St. David Street into St. Andrew’s Square; and 
adds, as a mark by which it might be recognised 
(circa 1820-25), that it was then oecupied by “a 
fashionable schneider.” But upon looking for it 
by this mark some years later, I found that both 


the corner houses at the north end of St. David | 


Street,—as well that formed by its junction with 
Rose Street as that formed by its junction with 
the houses composing the south side of St. An- 
drew’s Square—were alike occupied by “ fashion- 
able schneiders;” so that the mark failed. B. 


LammBrer: Name.—What is the deri- 
vation of this Devonshire name ? Gipson. 

Liverpool. 

IsaBeLLa LickBaRRow. — Wanted any biogra- 
phic particulars regarding this Westmoreland 
poetess, who was patronised by Wordsworth. She 
published Poetical Effusions, Kendal, 1814; La- 
ment for the Princess Charlotte, 1818. R. I. 


Mint Marks on Frencn Corns.— In Rees’s 
Cyclop., 39 vols. 4to, London, 1819, I find as fol- 
lows:—A, on Irench coins, denoted those that were 
minted at Paris; AA, at Metz; B, at Rouen; D, at 


Lyons; F, at Angers; G, at Poitiers; I, at Limoges, . 


L, at Bayonne; N, at Montpelier; P, at Dijon; 
Q, at Perpignan; R, at Orleans; T,at Nantes; V, 
at Troyes; X, at Amiens; Y, at Bourges; and Z, 
at Grenoble. The letters C, E, H,J, M,O, U, and 
W, were not mentioned as being used for mint 
marks. The volumes containing K and S were 
missing ; the information in each case being given 
under the particular letter mentioned. Are all or 
any of these mints now in existence? Are the 
same letters now in use to represent the same 
mints? If not, can any of your readers inform 


me what are the present mint marks, devices, or 
otherwise, on French coins, and what mints they 
represent ? 

I have just seen a gold coin (rather larger and 
heavier than a sovereign of present date) with 
legend on: Oby. LUD. XV. D.G. FR. ET.NA.RED.; 
bust in profile of Louis XV. 


On Rev., 1766. 


and he tells, in a note, the | 


amusing anecdotedhrough which the street was 80 | answered, “I have had no to-morrow for many years.” 


CHRS. REGN.VINC.SMPER.; arms in two plain 
shields. I must add that the p in RED is a mono- 
gram, a compound of a B and a D, the two letters 
having the same down stroke (pm). What does 
this stand for? There is no point after the x 
which precedes it. RE seems a strange abbrevi- 
ation for REX. When was the motto which I read 
as “Christi regnum vincit semper” first adopted 
on French coins? Is there any work (easy of ac- 
cess) which gives an account of the mint marks 
on French coins which have been in use in various 
times ? W.S. J. 

QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES WANTED.— 

1. Petrarch tells of one asked to dine next day that he 


Where ? 

2. An Italian, having found his enemy, on his foreswear- 
ing his faith killed him, and so took revenge on soul and 
body. Where found ? 

3. A young man tempted to kill his father, lie with his 
mother, or be drunk chose the last, and did all three. 
Authority ? 

4. Humanum est peecare, diabolicum perseverare, et 
angelicum resurgere. Augustine. Reference ? 

5. Religio peperit divitias et filia devoravit matrem. 
Augustine. Reference ? 

6. . . . .Surgunt indocti et rapiunt ccelum, et nos cum 
doctrina, nostris detrudimur in gehennam. Augustine. 
Reference ? 

7. Multi amant veritatem lucentem, oderunt arguen- 
tem. Where to be found ? 

8. Nubecula est, cito transibit. Athanasius. Reference ? 

9. He rose from denying God as the maker of the fly to 
deny God as the maker of the universe. Where does Au- 
gustine say something like this ? 

10. Seek rather to avoid hell than curiously ask where 
it is. Chrysostom. Where found ? 

11. Nugas, the Scythian, despised the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople’s gifts. Who was Nugas ? 

12. Like the serpent, Scythale, that strikes with its 
beauty when it can’t overtake. The reference ? 

13. General councils seldom succeeded, because men 
came leaning on their own judgment, and seckinug for 
victory rather than verity, says one. Who? 

14. Becanus says the tree of knowledges bears many 
leaves, little fruit. Reference ? 

15. Adversaria potestas non habet vim cogendi sed per- 
suadendi. Isidore. Reference ? 

16. Malim prudentie guttam quam feecundioris fortune 
pelagus, said Nazianzen’ Where ? 

17. Obedientia non discutit Dei mandata, sed facit. 
Prosper. Reference ? 

18. Homer says of Achilles he would rather be servant 
of a clown than rule all the shades of the departed. 
Where ? 

19. Ulysses sighed for the smoke of his home. Refer- 
ence ? 

20. Cicero could say, Man would not be so wicked were 
it not for his reason. Where? 

21. It was an unspeakable loss to King Lysimachus 
that his staying to drink one draught of water cost him 
his kingdom. Authority ? 

22. Themistocles professed that if two ways were shown 
him, one to hell and the other to the bar, he would choose 
hell. Authority ? 

23. Precepta docent, exempla movent. Authority ? 

24. One little drop of Christ’s blood is more precious 
than heaven or earth, says Luther. Where ?. 

RESEARCH. 
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S. IX. Jas. 27, 


Samvet Sarxerp, Officer of Excise, is author 
of The Pleasures of Home and other Poems, no 


date rig | about thirty years ago). Can any | some a in Dublin? 


reader of “N. & Q.” give any account of this 
tand his writings? I find the book in the 

Bale Catalogue of the Rydal Mount Library (Mr. 

Wordsworth’s.) R.1. 


Srepnen gentleman, who 
was father of the Right Hon. Laurence Sulivan, 
who recently died at an advanced age, was living 
in 1815, When did he die ? 

C. H. & THompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


TanKArp Lyscription. — A low broad tankard | 


(silver gilt, six inches extreme height, four inches 


diameter at top), of the Tudor period, being sur- | 


rounded with shepherds and shepherdesses tending 
flocks of sheep and courting, but all wearing light 
armour in repoussé. The lid is hinged with a 
knop at the top. The lid and base have borders 
of acanthus leaves, sunflowers, Xc., all repoussé. 
Inside the lid, in a flat centre encircled by the 
broad border of foliage, is an heraldic shield sur- 


mounted by a crown, over all a cardinal’s hat. | 


| Hood, in the Market Square, Portarlington, Queen's 
| County, Ireland? (2.) Did not the Duke hold 
What post, 
and when? (3.) What was then the Duke’s pri- 
| vate residence ? was it No. 19, Eccles Street. 
Ropert W. Symes. 
| 19, Eccles Street, Dublin. 
Wurtsun Sports oy tHE Cotsworp Hits. — 
A MS. History of Broadway, in Worcestershire, 
in my possession, contains an account of the sports 
| practised on the Cotswold Hills, the Thursday 
| and Friday of Whitsun holiday week : — 
| “They were instituted in the reign of James I. by Mr. 
| Robert Dover, an,attorney. The place where they were 
held still bears the name of Dover Hill. The sports were 
football, skittles, quoits, shovel board, cudgell, and single- 
| stick; bull-baiting, cock-fighting, bowling, wrestling. 
| leaping, dancing, pitching the bar, horse racing, ringing 
of bells, jumping in sacks, &c. They were carried on with 
great spirit in the reign of Charles I., Charles I1., William 
and Mary. In the reign of George LII. the fields were in- 
closed.” 
| Inwhat part of the Cotswold range is Dover 
Hill situated? and where did Mr. Robert Dover 
reside ? 
I have heard of a curious and rare book, said to 


The arms are quarterly, Ist and 4th, what look | be written by Mich. Drayton the poet, called 
like two pairs of compasses, intersected by a cross- | Annales Dubriensia, but have never met with it. 


bar; 2nd and 3rd, a figure in a gown, in the up- 
lifted right-hand a hammer or mallet; in the left- 
hand two pairs of compasses(?). Around the 
whole is one entire line of inscription chiefly in 
Roman capitals, and within and below that about 
half a line more, which I copy as closely as pos- 
sible :— 

Ist line. 15692 . MELCH . PASCHVS.P.A. 8. 
c.M.7.7. Cons. err. D. CELS.PR.ETE.P. 

2nd line. Brrx . Con. Ecc. Can. Int. 

Can any of your readers favour me with an ex- 
planation of this inscription? The first few cha- 
racters, though indistinct, look like a date (1569 ?). 
Melch. Paschur. in the first line, and Ecc. Can. in 
the second may suggest a key or clue to the 
whole. The only hall-marks or stamps I can see 
are two on the top of the tankard near the ear or 
handle, and two like ones on the lid; one seems 
to be the crowned leopard’s head, the other the 
initials of the maker, D. 8. Crvx. 


Topacco AND THE Eyes.—Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” refer me to any old authors writing on 
tobacco smoking—if any such there are—who have 
considered it as hurtful to the eyes, especially 
to the eyesight ; for King James’s “ fulsome to the 


eye,” I suppose, means only that it is offensive to | 


e eye, makes the eye water, &c.,as other smoke 
does, not that it tends to blind people who smoke 
much? This latter point is one now much mooted 
in the world of medicine. J. 


| In my copy of Drayton’s works, folio, 1748, there 
| is no mention of this work. 
‘ Tuomas E. 


Yex or A Cart on Wacon.—A Surrey la- 
bourer told me yesterday (Jan. 12), that the snow 
was up to the yex of the wagons. I do not find 
this old word for axletree in Halliwell. Where 
does it occur ? Crt. 


Queries With Answers. 


Srrs Epwarp anp Jonn Forp.—In the Her- 
leian Miscellany, iv. 195, Sir Edward Ford is stated 
to have been High Sheriff for Sussex, and to have 
suffered much for his loyalty to Charles I. He is 
also said to have contrived machinery for raising 
the Thames water into the principal streets of 
London. In Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, 
P 509, these particulars are related of Sir John 

ord. Which is the right one ? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town, S.A. 


| 


[The right name is Edward, although all the bio- 
graphical dictionaries we have consulted style him Sir 
John Ford. Sir Edward Ford was a gentleman of a 
good family, and son of Sir William Ford, Knt., of Har- 
ting, in Sussex, and possessed considerable influence in 
the county, Charles I. made him high sheriff of Sussex 
in 1644. In the Parliament Scout of Jan. 5—12, 1644, 
he is described as Sir Edward Ford, who brake out of 
Windsor Castle, and before that sent a letter to his Ma- 


Duke or WELLINGToN.—(1.) Did the Duke of | jesty offering to bring him a thousand men, and to under- 
Wellington go to a school kept by one Robin | take the conquest of the county of Sussex, though sixty 
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miles in length.” (Dallaway’s Sussex, vol. ii. pt. i. 107, 
and Clarendon’s Rebellion, iii, 339 ;4iv. 297, edit. 1849.) 
Mention is made of Sir Edward Ford in Pepys’s Diary, 
which elicited from the noble Editor the following note 
respecting him :—“ Sir Edward Ford, of Harting, Sussex, 
Sheriff for that county, and Governor of Arundel Castle 
in 1642. Ob. 1670. His only daughter married Ralph 
Grey, Baron Grey of Werke. He was the author of a 
tract, entitled, ‘ Experimental proposals how the King 
may have money to pay and maintain his fleets with 
ease to his people: London may be rebuilt, and all pro- 
prietors satisfied: money to be but at six per cent. on 
pawns, and the Fishing Trade set up, which alone is able, 
and sure to enrich us all. And all this without altering, 
straining, or thwarting, any of our Laws, or Customs, 
now in use.” 4to, 1666.—Repr. Harl. Miscell., iv. 195. 
Ford was High Sheriff of Sussex, adhered to Charles L., 
and was knighted in 1643. In 1658, he laid down pipes 
to supply parts of London with water from the Thames, 
The second and third Lords Braybrooke descend, in the 
female line, from his daughter, Catherine Ford, who mar- 
ried Ralph, Lord Grey of Werke, their maternal an- 
cestor. Another work by Sir Edward Ford is entitled, 
«A Designe for bringing a Navigable River from Rich- 
munsworth, in Hartfordshire, to St. Gyles-in-the-Fields ; 
the benetits of it declared, and the objections against it 
answered.” Lond. 4to, 1641.] 


Tue Hienwayman.—TI am anxious to 
learn the name and history of this notorious cri- 
minal, and the date and place of his execution. 
It has been stated that the head-quarter division 
of a distinguished infantry regiment in our service 
was once marching through a country town in 
England (I think Reading), and that the officers 


stopped to lunch at the principal inn, the door of | 


which was too low to admit of the colours being 
brought into the hall; the colours were therefore 
left reclining against the front wail of the inn, 
and unguarded. The Flying Highwayman rode 
through the town at that moment, and carried off 
the colours, which he left at the next town on 
the line of march, with “the Flying-Highway- 
man’s compliments to the officers of the ——— 
regiment.” I have also heard that the same regi- 
ment formed his guard on the occasion of his exe- 
cution. 

Mr. John Timbs, in his Romance of London, 
vol. i. p. 264, states his name to have been 
Hawkes; and at p. 271 of the same volume it is 
stated that, “ on the Ist of July, 1774, William 
Hawke was executed for a highway robbery here,” 
that is, at Knightsbridge, where probably the 
robbery, and not the execution, took place. Was 
this the “ Flying Ilighwayman,” or merely an 
almost-namesake ? Ery FraGer. 

[Two notices of this notorious character occur in the 
Annual Register. In that under the date of Noy. 31, 
1761 (vol. iv. 189), we read that “ murders and robberies 


were never perhaps more frequent than during this and 


the last month. One highwayman in particular, by the 
name of the Flying Highwayman, engrosses the conver- 
sation of most of the towns within twenty miles of Lon- 
don, as he has occasionally visited all the public roads 
round the metropolis, and has collected several consider- 
able sums. He robs upon three different horses, a grey, a 
sorrel, and a black one, the last of which has a bald face, 
to hide which, he generally hangs on a black cat's skin. 
He has leaped over Colnbrook turnpike a dozen times 
within this fortnight, and is now well known by most of 
the turnpike men in the different roads about town.” 
William Hawke appears to have had a long run of busi- 
ness, for his execution at Tyburn did not take place till 
July 1, 1774. Great interest was made to save him on 
account of his name’s sake.— Annual Register, xvii. 134.) 


Punch AND THE JuGGLERS: GENERAL BLAcK- 
BEARD.—Among a collection of political carica- 
tures of the last century is one referring to the 
Coalition Ministry, entitled “ Punch and the Jug- 
glers.” The Duke of Portland is represented as 


| Punch, and Fox and Lord North are pulling the 


strings by which he is made to dance. At the 


| door is a short stout man with a large hooked 


nose, wearing a blue ribbon, saying, “ Walk in, 
gemmen, and see the show,” &c. Who is this 
latter personage ? The blue ribbon might indicate 
Lord Stormont, but the features are totally unlike 
his known portraits. here is another of the same 
period, referring to the India Bill, entitled, “Ge- 
neral Blackbeard wounded at the Battle of Leaden- 
hall.” Among the well-known figures of the Duke 
of Portland, Fox, Burke, Lord North, the Prince of 
Wales, &c., is a hook-nosed personage in a monk’s 
dress, with a wreath round his head; in his hand 
a sword inscribed with the word “ Satire.” Who 
is this ? 

Dover. 

[In the caricature of “ Punch and the Jugglers,” pub- 
lished May 20, 1783, the short stout man with the hooked 
nose is Lord Shelburne. In that of “ General Black- 
beard,” published on Jan. 3, 1784, the hook-nosed person- 
age is “ Sheridan, who was at that time frequently, if not 
always, so represented.” Lord John Cavendish is seen 
standing behind Sheridan, and on the other side of General 
Blackbeard are the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Robinson, 
Keppel, &c.] 


Retations or Sstpr Kur.—In the Quarterly 
Review, Art. 5, of No. xtt., May 1819, reference 
is made to the Calmuck romance of Ssidi Kur ; or, 
the Relations of Ssidi Kur. 1 have tried in vain to 
procure this book. Was it published under another 
title ? J. T. 

[These Calmuck Legends were first introduced to the 
notice of English readers by the late Sir Francis Palgrave 
in the very interesting article in The Quarterly Review, 
to which our correspondent refers. From the Quarterly 
Sir Francis’s notice was transferred by the Brothers 
Grimm to their world-renowned Kinder wnd Haus Méhr- 
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chen, bd. iii. s. 340. When Mr. Thoms published his col- 
lection of Lays and Legends of Various Nations, he ap- 
plied to Sir Francis Palgrave on the subject of these 
tales, who kindly lent him the volume in which they are 
printed—Benjamin Bergmann’s Nomadische Streitfereien 
unter den Kalmuken, Riga, 1804—from which Mr. Thoms 
made a translation of the greatest portion of them, which 
our correspondent will find in that part of his work which 
relates to The Lays and Legends of Tartary.)} 


Rev. Wa. Corrs. —One Coles, a nonjuring 


clergyman, either resigned or was expelled from | 


the living of Charlbury, Oxfordshire, at the usur- 
pation of the Dutch boor William. Can any of 
your readers oblige me by giving me some account 
of him ? 


He was a fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, | 


| Barscube (or Northbar) in Renfrewshire, and 
| Maclellan of Barscobe in the Stewartry of Kirk- 


cudbright (the ancient Lordship of Galloway). 
Stewart of Barscube was said to be a cadet of 
the illustrious House of Darnley-Lennox, whose 
— of Inchinnan, the vestiges of which have 
ong disappeared, stood in the parish of the same 
name in Renfrewshire, within a mile of Barscube. 
It failed in the male line towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, in the person of a Thomas 
Stewart (whose wife, according to the Commis- 
sary Records of Glasgow, was a daughter of 
Wallace of Ferguslie), who is said to have died 


| without issue “in the [rish wars; Barscube and 


and therefore was possibly educated at Merchant | 


Taylors’. S. T. Fenwick. 

Lancaster. 

{The death of this nonjuring clergyman is thus an- 
nounced in The Political State, vol. xlix. p. 312: “ Died 
on March 10, 1735, the Rev. William Coles, formerly 
Vicar of Charlbury, in Oxfordshire, which living (worth 
now 300/. a year) he threw up, rather than take any 
oaths contrary to his conscience.” His name does not 
occur in Wilson's /istory of the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
ito, 1812.] 


Erxon Basti1ke.—My copy of this work is in 
12mo, with Marshall's engraving, date M.pc.xLrx. 
1 leaf of contents, pp. 1—195 numbered, the 
prayers at the end, and a crown and C. R. in gold 
stamped on the sides, and on the flyleaf, “This 


other lands having previously passed by purchase, 
about 1670, to a family named Mac Gilchrist, now 
also extinct in the male line. Among their 


| papers Crawfurd, the historian of Renfrewshire, 


writing in 1710, says that he had “seen a charter 
dated at Crookstoun July 5, 1497, by Mathew 
Stewart, Earl of Lennox” (the 2nd Earl, killed at 
Flodden, and great-grandfather of the ill-starred 
Henry of Darnley), “ to his beloved cousin Thomas 


| Stewart of the Lands of North Bar, Craigton, 
| Barscube and Rashield.” 


If F. M. 8. desires farther information on the 
Darnley Stewarts and their cadets, I should re- 


| commend to him, not Duncan Stewart's book, but 


Book formerly belong’d to King Charles the 2°4.” | 


I shall feel obliged if you will tell me the par- | Sdiech xteeeciten 


ticular edition. CPL. 

[Our correspondent’s copy is the 19th edition, printed 
before the Prayers. 
printed, were bound in with many of the early editions to 
make the work complete. We do not dispute that the 
copy may have belonged to King Charles II.; but, as the 
work was commonly known as “The King’s Book,” we 
should not think the impression on the side conclusive. 
We have seen others stamped with the royal arms. } 


Replies. 
MARGARET HALCRO. 
viii. 414.) 

I venture to notice Mr. CarmMIcHAkt’s account 
(p. 533) of Aitken, Bishop of Galloway — inter- | 
esting to many readers no doubt, particularly so to | 
myself, as a native of the now united diocese of | 
Glasgow and Galloway—chiefly to correct an 
error in the statement regarding Margaret Halcro, 
that she was descended “by her mother (Mar- 
— Stewart) of the Laird of Barscobe in Gal- | 
oway.” The minister of Evie has probably con- | 
founded two totally distinct families: Stewart of | 


a far more elaborate and accurate work, The 
Genealogical History of the Stuarts, by the well- 
known Andrew Stuart, M.P. (1798, London, 4to). 
He made most minute researches into that branch 
of the family; and though I have not the work 
at hand, F. M. S. will doubtless get there the 


As for Maclellan, Laird of Barscobe in Gallo- 


| way, who flourished during the persecuting times 
The latter, afterwards separately | . 


after the Restoration, he was one of the un- 
fortunate Whig gentlemen (numerous in that 
county) who were outlawed after the “rising” of 
Pentland; and, as we learn from Kirkton’s His- 
tory of the Kirk of Scctland (p. 452, note), was 
slain in his own house in 1683 by some of the 
wilder enthusiasts of his own party—a course 
which (says the sarcastic editor of that curious 
work) they were very ready to adopt “ with per- 


| sons of their own principles, when they chanced 


to differ from them in opinion as to some trifling 
points.” 
Perhaps I may be permitted to close this de- 


| sultory note, by informing F. M. 8. in reference 


to his query (p. 519), that the rather uncommon 
Christian names of “Adam Freer” were borne 
in addition to his patronymic by a gentleman 
now dead, whose family was connected with 
Lanarkshire. One of his brothers is, or was, 
minister of the Tolbooth church, Edinburgh; and 
I am personally acquainted with another. Cle- 
land of that ilk, in the parish of Bothwell, Lan- 
arkshire, was a family of undoubted antiquity, 
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as has been already stated at p. 210 of vol. viii. | 


Many notices of them and their cadets of Monk- 
land, Faskin, Gartness, &c., will be found in 
Hamilton of Wishaw’s Account of Lanarkshire, 
compiled about the beginning of last century, 
and printed by the Maitland Club in 1831. The 
estate of Cleland passed away from them circ. 
1710-20, and now belongs to the Earl of Stair. 

Among other notices in the Appendix to Wi- 
shaw, is the following at p. 136, respecting the 
mansion of “Connoblehill,” in the parish of 
Shotts :—“It belongs to Captain William Cleland, 
one of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Na- 
vey.” (sic.) This may be the same person as the 
“Usher to the Exchequer,” and the family was 
certainly a cadet of Cleland of that Ik; from 
which it came off about 1547, as can be proved by 
the records of the archbishopric of Glasgow. 

Ane o-Scotvs. 


CLAMEUR DE HARO ET CHARTE NORMANDE. 
(3" S. viii. 500; ix. 40.) 
The following passages give an explanation of 
these terms : — 
“ Les Normans se servent de ce terme haro, qui se dit 
corruption du Rou ou Raoul premier Duc de Nor- 
mandie, grand amateur de justice et protecteur de son 
peuple, du tems de son vivant et de son régne auquel ils 
avoient coutume de se plaindre hautement avec respect 
et avec confiance, quand on les vouloit opprimer. La 
clameur de haro vdeve aussi contre celui qui l'on pour- 
suit et qui l’on veut obliger & rendre et representer une 
chose dont il est saisi et qu'un autre pretend Ini appar- 
tenir.”"—“ Supplement au Dictionnaire Ceconomique. . . 
= M. Noel Chomel, Prétre, Curé de la Paroisse de Saint 
Vincent de Lyon, considerablement augmenté par divers 
Curieux, et sur tout par M. Pierre Roger, Docteur en 
Théologie,” &c., &e. Amsterdam, 1740. 


Richelet, in his Dictionnaire de la Langue 


Francoise ancienne et moderne, Amsterdam, 1732, 


says : — 
“ La clameur du haro v’est connue que dans la province 
de Normandie. ... . Il est certain que clameur vient du 


Latin clamor, qui signifie une plainte, ou selon la langage 
des Praticiens, une complainte formée en justice contre 
injustice ou la violence: ainsi la clameur du haro est 
une plainte par laquelle on apelle la justice & son secours 
contre la violence et la voice de fait, dont celui qui la 
commet doit s’abstenir au seul mot de Aaro, & peine d’étre 
puni comme d’un attentat. . . . Quelques-uns le derivent 
de Harold, Roi de Danemare qui embrassa la Religion 
Chrétienne en 826 et qui ¢toit tres apliqué & rendre la 
justice. D’autres disent que haro est composé de Aa Rou, 
que veut dire aide mot, parceque Rou fils de Guyon, 
Seigneur de Danemarc, regna dans la Normandie et y 
rendit la justice tres exactement. D’autres pretendent 
que c’est au Duc Raoul que l'on s’adressoit contre les in- 
justices, et que de 14 est venu la clameur gu haro. Pithou, 
sur la loi salique, le derive de Aarouenna, Entin Case- 


neuve et Menage croient que haro est derivé de la Thioise, 
et que le cri du haro est plus ancien que le Duc Raoul ou 
Rollo: il cite le Glossaire de Karon, qui vivoit du tems 
de Pepin, et ot il dit, clamat harcet, clamamus ha- 
remées,” 


I have retained the form of spelling adopted yy 
Richelet from D’Ablancourt—apelle, apliqué, ad- 
ressoit ; which in the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in the first half of the last, threatened 
to alter the appearance of the French language. 
I am sorry to say that I have not now access to 
the authors cited. I will only add what the Pre- 
sident Henault says, under the year 912, in his 
Nouvel Abrégé Chronologique de 0 Histoire de 
France, first published I believe in the year 1744. 
I quote from the fourth edition, 1752 : — 

“ On a prétendu que cette clause judiciaire, Clameur de 
Haro, étoit venue du nom de Rollon, dont l'équité égala 
la valeur, et dont le nom méme aprés sa mort imposoit 
encore & son peuple.” 

Moreri speaks of it in the same sense. 

The Charte, or Chartre-Normande, is thus de- 
scribed by Richelet : — 

“ CHARTRE-NORMANDE (Charta quibus privilegia Nor- 
mannis concessa continentur). Ces mots signitient les 
Lettres de conservation des priviléges accordez & la Pro- 
vince de Normandie par le Roi Philipe, lorsque les Nor- 
mans secouérent le joug des Anglois. La Chartre-Nor- 
mande a été confirmée par plusieurs rois qui lui ont 
succedé,” 

I have no doubt that our “hurrah” is the 
modern form of the Aaro introduced by our Nor- 
man forefathers. It was probably heard on Eng- 
lish soil for the first time, in the ancient form, at 
the battle of Hastings, about one hundred and 
fifty years after Rollo. Dp. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


SIZES OF BOOKS. 
S. viii. 540.) 


Paper-moulds have fixed conventional sizes ; 
but, since the introduction of machinery for mak- 
ing paper, and the consequent disuse of moulds, 
makers work more by a given number of inches 
than by names of sizes. Consequently, the cor- 
rect description of book sizes has become impos- 
sible, and the trade describe the new by the name 
of the old size they most resemble. The true 
size of a volume is determined by the number of 
leaves into which a single sheet is folded by the 
binder. Thus, a sheet of “ N. & Q.” has twelve 
leaves; and although ranking as a foolscap quarto, 
is strictly speaking a triple foolscap duodecimo, 
and a little too large for that. To determine the 
real size of a bound book, find a signature (a 
letter or figure at the bottom of the page) and 
count the leaves (not pages) to the next—say 
from C to D, or from 3 to 4. If you find eight 
leaves, the book is certainly octavo; if sixteen 
leaves, sixteenmo—and so on. If a further test 
be desired, find the binder’s thread, which runs 
through the middle of every sheet, and the num- 


_ ber of leaves from one thread to the next will 
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give the same result. These rules do not, how- 
ever, apply to old black-letter books, and others 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, where 


the most —— test is the position of the | 


water-mark. Dr. Dibdin, England’s most fa- 
mous and most careless bibliographer, often erred 
through not noticing this. The rule is—a folio 
volume will have all the water-marks in the 
middle of the page ; a quarto has the water-mark 
folded in half in the back of the book, still mid- 
way between the top and bottom; an octavo has 


the translation do justice to neither the French 


| nor the Latin. Joun W. THomas. 


| Hegwood. 


I send yet one more epigram on Gibbon, which 
came out on the appearance of the one forwarded 
by Mr. PINKERTON : — 

“ To smile, or to forgive, we ask thee not ; 
Thy hatred we prefer, and cherish well : 

No Christian hesitates thy name to blot, 
Obscene, mendacious, sneering infidel ! ” 


©. H. 


the water-mark in the back, but at the very top, — 


and often considerably cropt by the binder’s 


plough; and 12mo and 16mo have the water- | 


mark on the fore edge. Babes. 


EPIGRAM ON GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN. 
S. viii, 415, 546.) 


This Latin Epigram is merely the translation of | 


a French one, written almost a century before the 


date of H. G.’s letter, published by Polwhele in | 


1826. Its application to Gibbon is the reverse of 
suitable, or striking: for Gibbon’s portrait, pre- 
fixed to his Jiistory, and now lying before me, 
represents him with a countenance chubby and 
childish rather than horrible or satanic. The 
epigram, probably, like a borrowed or stolen gar- 
ment, which no turning or traduction can adopt 
or disguise, will only fit the person for whom it 
was originally made. 

That person was Balthazar Bekker, a Dutch 


divine of Amsterdam, who, A.D. 1699, published | 


there a book in four volumes, with the author’s 
portrait prefixed: intended to demonstrate, from 
the metaphysical philosophy of Descartes, that 
Satan is confined with his infernal ministers in 
hell, so that he can never come forth to tempt or 
terrify mankind. It was entitled — 

“ Le Monde Enchantée, ou Examen des Commun Sen- 
timens touchant les Esprits, leur Administration, et leur 
Opérations,” 


Bekker was, in fact, the reverse of a handsome 


person ; and his excessive ugliness, thus obtruded 
as the frontispiece of a treatise on such a subject, 
prompted the following lines : — 
“ Oui, pastor, de Satan la puissance est brideée ; 
Mais tu n’as cependant pas encore assez fait : 
Pour nous oter du diable entitrement l’idée, 
Bekker, supprime ton portrait.” 
Which may be thus rendered in English : — 
“ That Satan’s power is bridled, thou hast proved ; 
Yet is thy task not finish’d, we confess : 
But that his image may be quite removed, 
Thou, Bekker, thy own portrait must suppress.” 
An adaptation should be an improvement. The 
Latin version, with the exception of the misap- 


plication by substituting Gibbon for Bekker, is | 


Tue at tHe Prreness (3"4 8, ix. 58.)— 
The old pensioner should have said Vittoria, and 
not the Pyrenees, as the battle at which Colonel 
Cadogan fell. I believe there is no doubt that it 
| was one of the few occasions on which the Duke 
| is known to have shed tears. I heard it myself 

from a good authority — the late Lord Althorp ; 
but I think it is in several books. LytTre.ron. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

“ DuRANCE VILE ” (3° §, viii. 456, 526; ix.47.) 
| I am obliged by your reply to my query, and for 
| the notes of your correspondents P. HurcHrson, 
| Este, and Watrer W.SxKeat. Spenser, Ben Jon- 
son, and Shakespeare were the authors first con- 
sulted by me. 1 have quite satisfied myself that 
the phrase is not in the works of the first-named, 
though, with Mr. Hvurenrnson, I quite thought 
to find it there. Can any of your correspondents 
tell me where the quotation, “ Durance vile and 
sad contagion,” which you say appears in Trus- 
ler's Proverbs Exemplified, comes from? W.S. J. 
| The word, and not only “duresse,” occurs in 
| Spenser — 

“To be captived in endlesse duraunce 

Of sorrow and despeyre without aleggeaunce.” 

III. v. 42. 

Imprisonment (Glossary), ed. Church, London, 
1858, Epw. MARsHALL. 

“ Lere MAKE” viii. 374.)—I think there 
can be no doubt that “lete,”’ and not “lac,” is 
the correct word used within a low sepulchral 
| arch at Wellow church. The padi chapel 
of Robert Hariss, in the south aisle of the chancel 
of the Priory Church, Christchurch, Hants, bears 
the following inscription upon a scroll twisted 
round a knotted pole, filling a string course : “ The 
Lord Kyng of Blis have mercy on him that /ete 
make this.” And, if I remember rightly, the 
| same form of expression — “ dete make this ’’—oc- 
| curs in some of the Suffolk churches; where the 
_ founders’ names are beautifully recorded by inlaid 

stone letters in cut flint-work, forming the ex- 
| ternal ornamental parapets. 
Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 
Jcntus (3" 8. viii. 439, 544.)— Away from 


tolerably fair; but the two English versions of | home, and without books to refer to, I am unable 
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point referred to; but holding it to be unwise to | ous dates between 1782 and 1824. 


confirm my statement, which, by the way, was | 


merely an illustration of a proposition which is left 
untouched. Startled by the offhand way in which 
Mr. WILKINS, in his first communication, assumed 
conjectures as facts admitted, or to be admitted, 
I did venture, in a manner which I thought could 
give umbrage to no one, to suggest generally—not 
to any 


incurred the usual penalty of advice givers—ill-will 
and the mortification of seeing their advice disre- 
garded; for Mr. Wr1iKuvs’s last note betrays not 
only a tinge of irritability, but unconsciousness of 
the value of precision with regard to matters of 
fact. He styl “3 my passing allusion to his note, 
“Criticisms on Junius.” I have never yet ven- 
tured on so bold a flight, whatever I may be in- 
duced to undertake hereafter. Next, to justify 
his assertion “ that there were evidently three per- 
sons in the secret,” Mr. WILKINS now says, “I 
believe it to be acknowledged* that George III. knew 
who was the author of these letters ;”’ and further, 
that in the Memoirs of a Woman of Quality, “it 
is stated that the king used to say that there 
were more than one person concerned in these 
letters, or words to that effect.” Thus we perceive 
that what is stated to be “ evident” rests on Mr. 


Wirxrs’s “belief” that some person or persons 
have “acknowledged ” that another person “knew,” 


&c. I hope to be pardoned for thinking that it is 

not in this way Junius is likely to be discovered ; 

but in future I will avoid interfering with Mr. 

WILKINs’s researches. C. Ross, 
Isle of Wight. 


(3" 8. viii. 436.)—J. T. F. will 
find a biographical notice of John Briant, bell- 
founder and clock-maker of Hertford, in Turnor’s 
History of Hertford, p. 407. He was born at 
Exning in Suffolk. tho 
orders, his love of mechanism was so strong that 
he was allowed to follow his natural bent : — 


“In both branches of his trade he attained to a pre-emi- 
nence which rarely has been acquired by any individual. 
Among the various and numerous proofs of his skill in 
the former branch may be enumerated the peals of bells 
in the churches of Cripplegate, St. Andrew, Hertford ; 
Hatfield, Shrewsbury, Saffron-Walden, Barnstable, Can- 
dover, North Mimms, &c. Among the latter, the clocks 
of the Dukes of Marlborough, Rutland, and Grafton, the 
Marquesses of Exeter and Salisbury, the Earls of Hard- 
wicke and Cowper, the Lords Montague and Breadalbane, 
together with the clock in the Town Hall of Hertford, 
and others too numerous to be specified.” 


[* By whom, and where ?—Ep, N, & 


rson individually—the necessity of proof 
asa preliminary to credence. For this I tind I have | 


ugh designed for holy | 


tion. Favtor VETERUM. 


| “Never A Barret THE Berrer IlerRinc” 
| (3° S, viii. 540.) —I admire your ingenuity, Mr. 
Editor, in explaining this saying, but venture to 
| suggest that when the propounder of certain rules 
| for the management of women servants recom- 
| mends that his system should be extended to the 
men also, since “ daily experience teaches us that 
‘never a barrel the better herring,’” he simply 
means that they (the women and men-servants) 
are “of the same kidney,” “ much of a muchness,” 
“six of one and half a dozen of the other ”—not 
a better herring in a barrel of the one than in a 
barrel of the other. A, CHALLSTETH. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Escator Suetts viii. 519.) —I have a 
drawing of an ancient Roman double lamp dedicated 
to Jupiter by a certain Tettius Alypus, the oil-hole 
of which is pierced through the centre of a large 
escalop shell. No other ornament appears on the 

lan, on the foot, or round the sides of the lamp. 
t is surmounted by an eagle with outstretched 
wings, whose talons rest on a thunderbolt. 

Fortunius Licetus (lib. vi. cap. 58) describes a 
lamp of this description consecrated to the same 
Jupiter by Eteitius Alypus, probably the same 
Roman that owned the fore-mentioned lamp. On 
this latter lamp, however, Jove’s bird does not 
perch on a thunderbolt, neither is there any escalop 
~~ I think this curious, and it may interest 
A. A. 

Michel Ange de la Chausse, in the Cabinet Ro- 
main, 1706, appears to hint that, at all events, the 
eagles on these lamps belong to the time of Domi- 
tian. Is it possible that for some short time—say 
during the reign of one or two emperors—a badge 
of this shell was worn by those in authority ? 
At all events there can be no reference to Venus 
| in the above cases. W. Eassre. 


“Maroon ” (1** 8. xi. 363.)—Recent events in 
| Jamaica, and the appeal of its governor to the 
| Maroons, bring up an old question of Mr. H. H. 
| Breen, as to the etymology of this word. I had 
supposed that the errors of Bryan Edwards and 
| Long would have been corrected ere now in your 
/ columns; but on looking back through my set of 
“N. & Q.,” I find they are not. They give Mar- 
rano as the etymon of Maroon. Marrano, sub- 
stantive, is “a hog”; Marrano, adjective, is 
“ wild, excommunicated.” This last is certainly 
an approximation to the desired etymology, but 


no more, 
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= to determine whether Mr. Wiixrxs has quoted He died in 1829, aged eighty-one, and is buried . 
ch all that could fairly be brought to bear on the | at Hertford. His bells and clocks there bear vari- | 
:..:..: 
worth disputing about, I readily accept his repre- | were recast by another founder, from which | 
ch sentation, which, after all, seems substantially to | conjecture that Briant was not then established 
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The Encyclopédie is still farther from the mark 
in deriving from “le mot Espagnol, stmaran.” 
There is no such Spanish word. There is the 
Spanish word “ Cimarrén, a, wild, unruly ; applied 
to men and beasts.” From that comes Maroon. 


I was in the Spanish service in the interior of | 


Cuba, some twenty odd years ago, and “ negro 
Cimarrén,” or briefly “ Cimarrén,” was then an 
every-day phrase, as [ presume it is still, for fugi- 
tive slaves, or outlawed negroes hidden in the 
woods and mountains. 

A cognate query is made by C. W. B. touching 
the word Marranys (2™ 8. 1i. 492, and iii. 37), 
which he derives from the Italian “ Marrano, a 
traitor, an unbeliever.” This is an approximation 


again; but isnot the word more probably from the | 


Spanish adjective already given—“ wild, excom- 
municated”? The sentence, quoted by C. W. B. 
then becomes perfectly clear — 

“——— agaynst pristes, and churchis they have behavyd 
themselves as it doth become Marranys (i. e. excommuni- 
cated persons) and Lutherans to do,” 

It seems to me that both Maroon and Mar- 
ranys find their root in the Spanish “ Marrar, to 


deviate from truth and justice,” and its analogue | 


“ Amarrar, to tie up, to make fast, to moor.” 
Joun W. 
New York, Dec, 18, 1865. 


ReerwentaL Mepar viii. 150.) The 
medal mentioned by I. N. O. is not that of the 
87th, but “the King William or Orange Medal,” 


which, suspended by the party-coloured ribband, | 


was at one time commonly worn on the left breast. 
XXXVII", 


“To Barrer ” viii. 369.)—None of your 


correspondents have noticed the remarkable fact, | 


that many of our most beautiful ancient towers 


owe much of their grace to the circumstance that | 


not only their walls batter from top to bottom, 
but even the buttresses and ornamental parts 
taper upwards. 


in Bristol, which I have lately examined, is a 
striking illustration; and if any of your readers 
desire to see how successfully the method has 
been followed in modern times, let me refer him 
to the centre tower and spire of Trinity Church, 
Vauxhall Bridge. Its features all batter, and 
give a charm to the outline not generally obtained. 

o doubt, the extra cost of this mode of construc- 
tion prevents its more frequent adoption. 


Bens. Ferrey. 


Masor-Gen. Lawrence (3" S. viii. 474; ix. 69.) | 


In reply to the question relative to the parentage 
and birth-place of Major-Gen. Stringer Lawrence, 
perhaps the following information may help to 


I do not refer to the Italian and | 
Lombardic campaniles, but to our own church | 
towers. The beautiful tower of Publow church, | 


| put your correspondent in the way of getting the 
| particulars which he requires. 
| There is, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
| Dunchidiock, about five miles from Exeter, on 
the north wall inside the church, a large marble 
tomb, giving the usual laudatory account of the 
virtues and deeds of the dead, peculiar to the 
monumental writings of those days. And about 
'a mile from Dunchidiock church, keeping the 
ath through Haldon Park, there is a tower called, 
think, Sir Lawrence’s Belvidere; containing a 
statue in marble of General Stringer Lawrence, 
representing him clothed as a Roman General. 
Various inscriptions around the tower walls re- 
| cord his deeds and valour in India. 
I have often wondered why our historians (and 
I have looked into Macaulay, and one or two 
more) have given no account of one who appears 
to have greatly signalised himself in the govern- 
ment and welfare of the people of British India. 
The esteemed owner of the property on which 
the tower is built, is Sir L. Palk, Bart., M.P. for 
South Devon, of Haldon House, Devon, or Manor 
House, Torquay, Devon. G. 
Chelmsford. 


HovsEnotp Rippers, Xe. (3% S. viii. 325, 503.) 
In East Lancashire, in the ancient borough of 
| Clitheroe and neighbourhood, many of the “ House- 
hold Riddles” you have already published are 
well known. 

I remember one which used to be a general 
favourite, and required no little “ cudgelling of 
brains” to solve. Many is the hearty laugh we 
have had at the vain attempts to guess its mean- 
ing. It is this: — 

“ Bloodless and boneless, 
And goes to th’ fell footless.” 
Ans. A snail. 

No. 6, p. 498, is told somewhat differently. 

| Thus: — 


* As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met seven wives: 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
Every sack had seven cats, 
Every cat had seven kits ; 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 
Ilow many were there going to St. Ives.” 
Ans. One—see first line. 


Nos. 16—30, p. 508, are also different : — 


“ There was a man in our town, 

Grey Grisel was the same, 

His saddle-bow was gilt with gold, 

Three times I’ve told his name.” 

Ans. Was. 
} “Ttum Paraditum all clothed in green, 
| The King could not read it, no more could the Queen ; 
They sent for the wise men out of the East, 
They said it had horns,* but it was’nt a beast.” 
Ans. A parrot. 


* The parrot’s beak. 
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When playing at Forfeits, it was usual to hold 
either a piece of paper or wood which had been | 
burnt, and on which a spark still remained. Be- 
fore the spark went out, we were obliged to re- | 
peat the following : — 

“ Nanny Cock-a-Thaw, | 
Nine sticks, nine stones, 
Shall be o'thy bones, 
If thou let Nanny Cock-a-Thaw faw [fall}.” 

Of course, if the spark went out before the 
lines were repeated, a forfeit was demanded. 

Gipson. 


Liverpool. 
InramMovs Toast oF OLIVER THE Spy (3"'S. | 
ix. 21.)—F. gives the toast in prose. I have seen 
it somewhere in French — 
“ Avec les boyaux du dernier Prétre, 
Serrez le cou du dernier Roi,” — 
and translated : 
“ Of the last Priest’s entrails form a string, 
Round the neck of the last King.” 
J. 


Where does it originally occur ? 
Wuite vsep ror Movurnine (3" S. vii. 458; 


viii. 506.)—I have but just got back from a friend 
& Q.” for Dec. 16, 1865 —the number con- | 


taining the long communication (viii. 506) under | 
the above heading. I was at that time in Paris. | 
On the 19th I visited the Hétel Cluny, which, 
after a “strange eventful history,” mirroring to 
no small extent that of France herself, passed | 
into the hands of M. Dusommerard: and under 
him became the repository of a collection of an- 
tiquities so valuable, that, to prevent the possi- 
bility of their dispersion, government wisely 
purchased the ancient building and its precious 
contents —to the great benefit of the French 
nation and the world at large. Admission to it 
requires but a ticket from ‘ M. le Ministre de la 
Maison de l’Empereur et des Beaux Arts,” a ticket 
readily granted. 

It was here that Mary, sister of Henry VIII. 
of England, and wife of Louis XII. of France, 
resided after the death of her husband. Her bed- 
chamber now, appropriately enough, contains all 


* the paraphernalia of the toilet of a lady of rank 


of those days, as well as some fine bas-reliefs and 
paintings. It still goes by the name of La Chambre 
de la Reine Blanche. The widowed queen mourned 
in white apparel. Hoskyrns-ABRAHALL. 


On Sunday last, a Huntingdonshire cottager | 
appeared at church in full mourning for her 
daughter—an unmarried girl of twenty-one years 
of age. She was altogether in black, with the 
exception of her bonnet strings, which were white; 
and were, consequently, very conspicuous. In the 
same parish, and in its neighbourhood, it is the 
custom for the bearers of the coffin of a child, or | 
young unmarried woman, to wear white bonnet- 
strings and white gloves. CuTHBErt Breve. | 


Worcester Querres S. ix. 11.)— The 
“aqua vite ” of Henry VII.’s time seems to have 


| been a species of “strong waters,” invented by 


Raymond Lully in the fifteenth century. Ford, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, speaks of it as irre- 


| sistible to an Irishman (Act IT. Se. 2). 


Brand-wine, or brandy, is, I believe, nowhere 
mentioned before the seventeenth century. 

The dishes mentioned in the cook’s roll, temp. 
Edward [V., seem to have been of sham-electrum. 
The real compound was made, by the ancient 
Greeks, of four parts of gold and one of silver. 

W. A. Scorr Ropertson. 

Fryerning Rectory. 

Campopunum: “con. rt. BRE.” 8, ix. 12.) 
Your readers will be much interested in the com- 
munication from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Archeological, Association of the discoveries lately 
made in the ancient parish of Huddersfield. The de- 
scription of “ the Roman quadrangular building,” 
with a hall, and other separate apartments con- 
nected with the centre hall—the outer court, the 
divers hypocausts, and the tiles of various sha 
and devices, exactly corresponds with several other 

toman villas which I have had an opportunit 


| of investigating in different counties in Englan 


and therefore needs no comment. . But it may, 
rhaps, assist Mr. Luoyp if I give him my read- 
ing of “the flanged tile, stamped con. IIIT. BRE,” 
i.e. “Cohors quarta Bre-ucorum.” The Breuci 
were a Sclayonic nation, dwelling in the south of 
Panonia, on the left bank of the river Savus, or 
Saus. The Romans, we know from passages in 
Tacitus and other historians, brouglit troops (co- 
hortes) from their distant provinces into Britain, or 
any other nation which they held uzer mili 
subjection; the object being twofoli, to ch 
insubordination in their o’d quarters (frequently 
alluded to in Tacitus) ; and to place them among 


| entire strangers, and with fresh occupation in a 
' new station. 


The coins of Nerva and Trajan, 
found in the district where this tile was dug up, 
confirm my reading of the legend on it. The 
cohorts serving under Trajan fought in Dacia, 
north of the Danube; while the Breuci were 
situated south of the Danube, between that river 
and the Savus, or Saus. The verata questio of 
the antiquaries may, I think, be satisfactorily 
settled by this simple solution of their difficulty. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known antiquary, 
in his Guide to the Ruins of Uriconium at Pa 
cter, says : — 

“In the towns which were the head-quarters of a le- 
gion, as at Caerleon, Chester, and York, or which had 
been occupied for some length of time by legionary de- 
tachments, we often find the name and number of the 


legion stamped on the roof-tiles.” 
QureEn’s GARDENS. 


Dip Str Wattace vistr France? 
(3" 8. iii. 8.)—Since I requested you to insert 
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the inquiry above, I found in Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary (4to edition), under the word “Scance,” 
the following lines — presuming that the meaning 
of seance is “ to reflect on,” or “ turn over in one’s 
mind ” ; — 
“ T marvell our records nothing at all 
Do mention Wallace going into France ; 
How that can be forgote I greatlie scance ; 
For well I know all Gasconie and Guien 
Do hold that Wallace was a mightie Gian ;* 
Even to this day, in Rochel likewise found 
A Towne from Wallace name greatly renouned.” 
Muses Threnodie, p. 161. 
A. 


(3° 8, ix. 13.)— 
“Chilon optimam asseruit esse rempublicam, que 
maxime leges, minime autem rhetores audit.”—Plut. in 


Conviv. sept. Sap.; vid. Lycosthenis Apothegm., p. 576. 
Lond., 1635. 
Epw. MARSHALL. 
Sandford. 


Tue Term “ Wencn ” (3% viii. 537.) —The 
contrast between the signification of this term in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire is not so complete as 


OweEn’s CouLeer seems to imagine. The | 


term “wench,” as an epithet of endearment, is 
not peculiar to Lancashire, but its use in this sense 
is more prevalent in the West of England gene- 
rally than perhaps in any other part. Owen's 
CoLiece Liprary, however, is not correct in his 
— that in Yorkshire “no more insulting 


epithet could be —, The connotation of the | 


word, as it is used in Yorkshire, is exceedingly 
difficult to fix. It certainly is not used exclusively 
in an insulting sense. It may be, and is, made use 
of as a word almost synonymous with “girl” 
( filia), and with negative moral import ; but more 
frequently its meaning in any particular phrase is 
determined rather by the context than by any pre- 
cise signification possessed by itself. I have heard 
it used as a term of endearment. Perhaps the 
definition which would be most generally assigned 
to it is that of a woman of questionable rather 
than depraved morals. The connotation of the 
word in Yorkshire, as in many other districts, may 
be said to be in a state of transition, and at present 
more or less undeterminate. This, in fact, has been 
the history of the word throughout England, and 
speaks in favour of its derivation from the A. S. 
wencle, rather than from winkiam, those most 
usually assigned to it. A. K. R. 

Hall, 

“Soctan Live Former Days” 
(3"* 8. ix. 34.)—The words queried by J. Drxes, 
U., look strange, because they are mis-spelt. 


Alm should be Aume, a Dutch measure for | 


Rhenish wine, containing forty English gallons. 
Tarmaluk is evidently Turmerick, a root which 
produces a yellow dye. 


* Query the meaning of “Gian”? 
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Treble and Gambo should not be followed by a 
comma, they are epithets connected with the next 
word “ Viol.” The “ Viol da Gamba,” especially, 
was a popular instrument in Scotland during the 
latter frat of the seventeenth century. The 
Manicords, or Monycord, is an old stringed in- 
strument, mentioned in Scotch MSS. as early as 
1450. 

All readers of “ Memoirs” of the last century 
are familiar with the word nightgown, as describ- 
| ing a lady’s loose gown for visiting, &c. 
| 
| 


W. A. Scorr Ropertson. 
Fryerning Rectory. 
Melliss sugar is molasses, treacle, or brown sugar, 
| mélasse being French for treacle. By-the-bye, I 
| fancy this itself to be derived from the Italian 
| melaccio, i. e. coarse honey; melie, honey, and 
_accio, usually a disparaging termination; honey 
having been the ancient means of sweetening be- 
fore the discovery of sugar. 
Aveustus Gotpsmip, F.S.A. 


| _ The word Alm which your correspondent J. 
| Dyxes C. has queried is the wine measure ordi- 
narily spelt “Aum.” This varies as a measure 
of capacity in the following manner: an aum of 
Hock contains 30 imperial gallons; of Teneriffe 
100; of Cape, 163. The Dantzic “Ohm” con- 
tains 32 imperial gallons, the Dutch “Aum” 
34; the Hamburgh “Ohm” 31; the Rotterdam 
Ohm” 33. In German it is generally written 
“ Ahm.” 

The “kinkine of tarmaluk,”’ of which your 
correspondent declares he can make nothing, is 
evidently turmeric for dyeing yellow, coupled 
naturally enough with madder for dyeing ag 


[ We have to thank R. N., and other correspondents, for 
similar replies. | 

Qvoration (3™ S. viii. 538.)—The lines com- 
mencing, “ Who made the heart,” &c., are by 
Burns, and occur in his “ Address to the unco’ 
guid, or the rigidly righteous.” J. Macray. 


By-anp-By: Presentiy (3S. viii. 348.) — 
Has not the word presently undergone a similar 
change? Its meaning used to be “ at present,” or 
“immediately ;” and I frequently hear an elderly 
lady of my acquaintance use it to imply “forth- 
| with.” By most people, however, “ presently,” 
as an answer to the question, “ When are you 
| coming ?” would be given, when they meant to 
say: “ Not forthwith, but in a short aaa” 


r 
. 


| Becca Frea (3" 8. ix. 35.)— 

“ Tarring is remarkable for fig trees. These were raised 
| from some old stocks in the Rectory Garden, and the tradition 
is, that the original parent trees were brought by Thomas 
Becket from Italy.” —Dallaway, vol. ii. part ii. p. 16. 
A bird, apparently identical with the becca- 
| fico of the Campagna, migrates annually to Tar- 
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of the fruit. The flocks remain five or six weeks. 
(Murray’s Handbook for Sussex, p. 296-7.) 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Tue Court or Prerovpre (3" S. ix. 32.) —In 
Old Market Street, in this city, beneath the pil- 
lars which support the front of a well-known 
tavern called the Stag and Hounds, is annually 


commenced the Court of Piepoudre, in the open | 


air and with great ceremony, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. It is believed to be as old as the reign 
of King Alfred, by whom it is said it was esta- 
blished. Hither comes the registrar of the Tolzey 
Court in procession, attended by a body of police- 
men, bailiffs, &c. After the first day, the court 
is adjourned to the office of the Tolzey Court, 
where it sits for fourteen days. 


day of commencing the Court, which is then 
closed until the next 30th of September. Before 
proceeding to business, the members who officiate 
partake of toasted cheese and metheglin —a kind 
of refreshment which marks the remotely British 
antiquity of this branch of civic jurisdiction. 
GrorGE Pryce. 

City Library, Bristol. 

Naturatis viii. 409, 542.) — 
Although the term “natural son” is constantly 
used in ordinary English parlance at the present 
date to indicate illegitimacy, there is at least one 
place in the country in which it is employed in 
the opposite sense. The existing Court of Pro- 
bate, sites to the practice of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts which it has superseded, in all its grants 
of probate of the will, or of letters of administra- 
tion of the effects of a deceased person, and in all 
documents relating thereto, describes a child as 
“the natural and lawful child” of the deceased. 
Father, mother, sister, or brother, are described 
in like manner. The practice is, doubtless, a 
remnant of the customs of the civil law which 
formerly prevailed in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 

W. HL. Husx. 


Bensamin West (3" S. ix. 36.)—An inquiry 
is made as to certain pictures of “Sir Benjamin 
West.” It may be presumed that Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s predecessor in the Presidentship of 
the Royal Academy is intended; and if so, it 
cannot be too generally known that he never re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood ; in consequence, 
it is said, of his scruples as a descendant of a 
Quaker family. The error has become very com- 
mon; so much so, that a large frontispiece to a 
folio edition of the Bible, issued by the “ London 
Printing and Publishing Company,” a few years 
ago, had the inscription, “ Painted by Sir Ben- 
jamin West, P.R.A.,” engraved very conspi- 
cuously as an extra attraction for purchasers of a 
courtly leaning. W. 8. A, 
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On the last day | 
the sitting is again held in the open air, as on the | 


ring and Saupting about the time of the ripening , BrENEpIcTION witH THE BLEssED SacRAMENT 


ix. 35.)—No exact date can be assigned for 
| this devotion. The festival of Corpus Christi was 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264. Soon after 
| were introduced the solemn processions with the 
Blessed Sacrament, which led to the Benediction 
imparted with it; and this gradually extended 
itself throughout the church, but never had any 
recise, or authoritative institution, though it has 
en constantly practised, with full approval, ever 
since. F. C. H. 


Human tanyep (3" S. viii. 524.)—Some 
years ago I saw in a vault of the church of Pop- 
pelsdorf, near Bonn, the unburied bodies of about 
twenty monks, in cowl and cassock, in an unde- 
| cayed state, the only apparent change being in 
their skins, which had dried up and resembled 
leather. Some of them had lain there since the 
fifteenth century. In the Capuchin Convent of 
Valetta, in the Island of Malta, it is customary 
when a monk dies to subject his body to the heat 
of an oven until it is completely dried into a mum- 
my. In the catacombs of this convent I saw se- 
veral of these mummies standing upright in niches, 
generally in new garments, and in some cases 
holding bouquets in their hands, H.C, 


DAvGHTER PRONOUNCED Darter (1" viii. 
292, 504; 3° S. viii. 18, 56, 78, 444.)-- The fol- 
lowing madrigal, one of the well-known collec- 
tion entitled The Triumphes of Oriana, written in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, set by various com- 
— and published under the editorship of 

homas Morley in 1601, appears to furnish an in- 
stance (earlier than any given by your correspon- 
dents) of the pronunciation of the word daughter 
as dafter : — 
“Come, gentie swains and shepherds’ daintie daughters, 
Adorn’d with courtesie and comely duties, 
Come, sing and joy, and grace with louely laughters 
The birth day of the beautie of beauties. 

Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana, 

Long live faire Oriana,” 

W. IL. Husk. 


Frrst Princrpres viii. 499; ix. 46.) — 
There is, I think, no solecism in the phrase “ first 
principles.” Although prima facie second or third 
principles appear to be absurd (but even these 
may occasionally be used with propriety) surely 
ges J and tertiary principles are not so. 

here are principles which originate in the hy- 
potheses of philosophers, these are secondary: 
there are others which originate in the laws of 

nature, these are first or primary — or 
| elements. Nor is this phrase so modern as your 
| correspondent J. E. T. represents it. See Bruce's 
| First Principles of Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1781. 
CHETHAM. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Grammar of Heraldry ; containing a Description of | 


all the Principal Charges used in Armory, the Significa- 

tion of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be observed in 

Blazoning and Marshalling: together with the Armorial 

Bearings of all the Landed Gentry in England prior to 

the Sixteenth Century. By John E. Cussans. 

trated with 196 Engravings. (Longmans.) 

In this little volume Mr. Cussans proposes to lay be- 
fore his readers an Introduction to the Study of Heraldry, 
which shall hit the happy medium between unneces- 

amplification and too much conciseness; and we 
think he has been successful in his endeavour to avoid 
either extreme. The work, though concise, is clear and 
intelligible : and the one hundred and ninety-six illustra- 
tions being drawn on wood, and so introduced into their 


—— places in the text, make that text at once plain | 
and e 


asy to be understood. 


Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke, 

Serjeant-at-Law, &c. (Allen & Co.) 

The present volume contains, among others, condensed 

rts of the trials of Admiral Byng, Lord George Sack- 
ville, Admiral Keppel, Governor Wall (who was the sub- 
ject of some recent articles in these columns), Admiral 
Calder, Sir Robert Wilson, the Mutineers of the Bounty, 
and the Mutineers of the Nore—trials and events so fre- 
quently referred to, but the particulars of which are scat- 
tered so widely—that we think Mr. Serjeant Burke may 
reasonably expect to find his little volume a welcome 
addition to all naval and military libraries. 
The Public Schools Calendar, 1866. Edited by a Graduate 

of the University of Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 

Owing to certain judicious changes in the descriptions 
of the nine great Schools, the Editor has been enabled to 
increase very materially the utility of a volume, which 
will certainly command the attention of all who are seek- 


ing information as to places of Public Instruction, by in- | 


cluding in it the particulars of a large number of old 
endowed Grammar Schools, as well as the most important 
Schools of Modern Foundation. 


Histoire de la Caricature. Par Champfleury. 

Paris ; Williams & Norgate.) 

An amusing companion volume to the Histoire de la 
Caricature Antique, noticed by us some few months since ; 
and, like that pleasent little volume, enriched with some 
admirable woodcuts. 


(Dentu, 


Books RECEIVED.— 

Lectures on Sculpture, by John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., 
with an Introductory Tomies and Two Addresses to 
the Royal Academy on the Death of Thomas Banks in 
1805, and of Antonio Canova in 1822, and an Address 
on the Death of Flaxman, by Sir Richard Westmacott, 
R.A. With 53 Plates. (Bell & Daldy.) 


This new and cheap edition of Flaxman’s invaluable | 
Lectures will be welcome to all the admirers of that dis- | 
tinguished artist, and of that noble branch of the Fine | 


Arts which won for John Flaxman an undying name. 


The Rowing Almanack and Oarsman’s Companion, 1866. 
Edited by * An Old Hand.” (Dean & Son.) 


The Archer's Register: a Year-Book of Facts for 1865. | 


Edited by J. Sharp, Archery Correspondent of “ The 
Field.” (Howell, James, & Company.) 


" . ! 
These two volumes furnish evidence how strong popu- : 
= | over any other remedy we have ever tried for colds, 7} 


lar feeling runs in favour of good honest out-door exer- 
tion. Our young men who take to the river, and our 
young maidens who flock to the merry green wood, will 


Illus- 


find in these volumes an abundance of information on 
, the subject of their respective pursuits. 


Tue Rev. Samcet Rorrey Marrianp, D.D.—It is 
with deep regret that we announce the death of the Rey. 
Dr. MatrLaxnp—a profound scholar, a sincere friend, 
and, in the highest and best sense of the words, a Chris- 
tian gentleman. We have not space to dwell upon the 
important additions which Dr. MarrLanp made to our 
stores of Ecclesiastical and Literary History ; or to detail 
the important services which he rendered to the Church 
of England, during that eventful period in its his- 
tory, when as the friend, no less than the librarian, of 
Archbishop Howley, he was taken into the counsels of 
that distinguished prelate. Other and abler hands will, 
we trust, do justice in this respect to the memory of one 
who has impressed his marks upon the literature of his 
own time and upon the religious thought of his age—marks 
which, hitherto recognised perhaps but by few, do not the 
| less exist. Justice will also, no doubt, in due time be 


| done to the peculiarity of his character and acquire- 
| ments—for in him, as in Isaac Barrow, learning the 


most deep and varied was intermingled with extraor- 

| dinary wit and humour. One special claim which Dr, 
MAITLAND possesses to the regard of our readers has 
not hitherto been generally known. But for him, Notes 
and Queries might never have existed. He did not 
originate this journal. Its plan had been organized, 
and specimens printed, so long ago as 1840; but the 
removal from London of one of its projectors led to 
its postponement. When consulted by the Editor in 
1849 upon another literary project, Dr. MAITLAND 80 
strongly urged upon us the publication of “ N. & Q.” 
the plan of which he heartily approved—that to his en- 
couragement and invaluable assistance, the appearance of 
No. 1, on the 3rd November, 1849, may mainly be attri- 
buted. The few who knew how great was the interest 
which Dr. Marrianp took in our success, and how nu- 
merous and varied were his contributions to our earlier 
numbers, will do justice to the deep sorrow with which 
we make the announcement that this wise, good, kind 
man, went to his rest on Friday the 19th, honoured and 
lamented by all who had ever had the happiness of 
knowing him. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
resses are given for that purpose: — 


A Larrea tro Heaseat, Lonv Bisnor or Pereneno’.on tax Ivpe- 
pewpence or tas Vexstox or rue Bist. By Henry 
Walter, B.D. and F.R.S. London: Hatchard & Son. 8vo, 1523. 

Venstons or rae 

Edit. 1570. 

Queen Ecizaserna’s Parvare Paavyers,8vo. Edit. 1603. 

Any early Bibles or Testament. The above perfect or imperfect. 

Wanted by Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 

Hooanta’s Wonas. By Rev. John Trusler. Part XX. Centenary 
Edition, published by Jones & Co., 1536. 

Wanted by Mr. Charles Goodall, 16, Woodhouse Lane, Corner of 
Great George Street, Leeds. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Notices to Correspondents in our next. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, pr 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“ Norges & Queniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 


is now 
Is. 6d.5 


More Ceaes or Covens, Corps, Hoanseness ny Da. Locock’s 
Potmonic Warans.—From Messrs. Fergyson & Son, Auctioneers, Leek: 
**The beneficial effects we have derived from your Wafers make us 
feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to their superiority 
and hoarse- 

ness, so peculiarly troubl to ourpr ese Wafers give 

instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
| lungs,and have a pleasant taste. Price !s. 1}d. and 2%. per box. 
| Sold by all Druggists. 
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